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1. 



^mentiiig a Developme^^^ 
ram on the Secondary Level 



scnifehigfcscl^ 

yca^, tha^^^^^ 
:irf^radesr^jhrbugh 

ih^^hcnu the W s^^^ ten lrA\^^fipw^ 

/of^lie major pbints^^n^^ 
sion of the devclppiiiental r 

catiirg the c^^^^^^^ 
^For cx^gle/^n:;1958^54=^p^ 
^^x^c RToyidiqgZ^ while^ih^a959,i65;per^ 
j\unior high schools of Florida were: doing thersamc* The surveys shovv^ed, 
furthermore, -that the majority of those :programs were established within 
the last four or five 7cars/ > ^ . - - 

In a more recenVstudy inVdW^^ reading in the seventh and eighth 
grades of sclcct_^d AAA Misspuriischoq^^^ (24) found some type of 

reading program in operation in 81 

evaluative criteria were applied to these programs, one of which was lhat 
the program had to have been in effect prior to Septariber 1960^ only 
thirty-two schools remained for further study* - 

It is a striking fact also that the philosophy Undcrlyhig the programs 
being developed is undergoing a change from that of the past; Whereas 
at one time the'readirig program was thought of as being remedial in 
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nature involving a few students, now it is p^edicated^on the belief that 
the program should ihclude a// ^outh rather than the few- who, for one 
reason or another, are not reading up to expectancy. Smith Jfound that 
out of 113 programs studied, 68 included air the seventh ;and eighth 
graders; Furthermore^ but of 102 respondents reporting the types of pro- 
gram in operation, 72 stated that it was developniental in nature. Hence, 
insofar as this study, is concerned, we are seeing an/^ acceptance of the 
.bclicf-that alUstuden 
0pects of \ rcadin'g >M^^ 
^^?5J?5^^ic^2Lnd s^^ 

^^^^Ajh umber ofyssuiK^ 
^^developmental rca^^ 
^that is: univ^^^^^ 
;^alld brganizcd^^ 

diaye^ no^ pattern -to follow in 6rgariizing/5sacfr^^^ 
tcachere trained to'teadh zt 

avpibneer.>: ^; : \ / 1^? \ "= 1 1 ~ X^v ^ ^^\L^ 

,. Quf -particular con^^^^ a comidcration^^of the 

question^ and problems 

arid u hder way^bf^impjeniieritinjg a the sec- 

ondary level;: We begin, by exam 
programs that ^wcrc in operati^^^ 

^ program in Little R^^^^ differenK from that ih 

iSTorfolk or Houston, it is possible to identify a rather consistent pattern 
of steps leading to its inipjeniehtation. Here we^^ shall attemj)t to indicate 
these steps arid show what cachrcntails._ ; 
" i4jjwmj^//(}n (?/ /^fldmAz/^. The idea for a developmental reading pro- 
gram may have its origin in a professional course, a professional article, 
an educational conference, a carriculum study, an examination of the 
school-wide test results, or a dissatisfaction with the existing conditions. 
[Campbell (3) ; Fields (9) ; Ellis (8); Christophe (4)] The idea m^^^ 
germinate and take form in the mind of the superintendent, the building 
principal, the curriculum director or coordinator, or a classroom teacher, 
it may represent the combined thinking of a*departmental staff. ' 

In many cases the person or group responsible for the idea has neither 
the time nor the training to guide it to fruition. Here the responsibility 
must be delegated to someone who is trained, experienced, interested, and 
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has the time ib devote tb the project. Depending omthe size of the school 
and its organizational structure this person may be someone who is already 
affiliated with the school system, perhaps, a classroom teacher who is 
trained and who shows qualities of leadership. It could be the language 
arts supervisor ;or a special reading teacher. 'In Qt^^^^ 
necessary to employ a person with special training and experience to take 
over thc a^igned^duties. { ^ - ^ \ ^ 

/TJh^Sja^^isvSt^P^^Pjg^ 

/gr^frequcntly^l^il^ 

:ing^An|^cxpcn^ 

Junibr^ffi|h^^cfi^^ 

Schools liaving^ri^ 
ccntJ^AV^irl^c^^ 

^%#^lackrof^tirr^ 

_ ;fu^ indicates the: absqitc^ of 

(J^dkieiitall^ fcyuhd:tJ^t^2]Up(^ 

Jlvat rcadin^^^ 

I^hcr evident 
vvhicfr Tcfcrcnc^as^^beeir 
reading prograitiS/iTiccting^^^^^^ 
cent \yere u^^^ 

responsiWlity: £ikewisc,>iSmmb^ 
aspccts>gf_s^^^^^ 

sui)crvisor had; no formal training for the i^vork invplyed in 74 per cent 
of the smaU;schpols, 49ipcr cejit^p^^^^ schools, and. 44 p^r 

cent of the large schools. This ?ponditi oh is nearly synonymous to that of 
establishing /a n^athcmatics^^^^d^^ 

with no training in math. In'fairn^ to all concerned, 'however, "the 
cxisteficc of many fine programs under the direction of individuals w 
special training attests to their willingness to take: essential task: 

and to learn on the job through prof cssiohal reading and s^^^ 

Creaiing staff interest.^ Aher some-person has assumed responsibility 
for implementing the^ idea df a secondary level developmentar reading 
program, the next ipajor task is that of: arousing active staff interest, 
support^ and participation. ITiis step should not be considered a **selling 
job,'' but rather a process of implantihg an idea arid stimulating and 
guiding its.development from within. Though the director of the program-^ 
to-be may light the fuse to an idea, it is the school staff that must develop 
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it and furnish the driving power behind it. Each member regardless of 
instructional area needs to become involved in the program and come to 
see thatrhe has a responsibility for its success. The program must. becomV 
school-wide rather than one that belongs' to/a_ person or a single depart- 
ment. Granted, it might be moie expeditiou mandate 
a program: with a "let-there-be-Kght'^ edict. And qm and 
cooperative staff would follow.ordere and cany on in the best way possib^^^^^^ 

^lit^^n b^the-princii^ 

^that^i^vcm^fcfl 

.^qndLs^it^^ 

:^/^cp(^ pf^ogr^n^ 

.intcrcst^nd^ 

-^miclic?;^l]8^^ 

^dnditum^^ffiin^ £^6bl^wiB^ 
vtesHng^^ 

to WhidhLUi^ 

EorjL^xan^ 

How: c?in stuclents^:be ex^ ^ achievc^when ^jthey^^tft; read :tlS^ 
materials assigned Hto au jivcn^gi^de?^^^ 0 V ^ ^K^^r:ri z ? K 

;A cr^^l?^^ination/of^ 
scope might fpointiup th^^^^ onei^i th :a brpader bas^^^^^^ e.Kample,_ 
Johnson ^(^^^ 

in his schoolyhadjfailed^^^^ in the 

.English vdcpartment^^w 

sufficient time tq^readingV As a the 
need for a. broader based prdgram^bccame obvious. \ : 

Copper (6), in order to bring^thVinip^ 
tion of his faculty, devoted seve/al staff^^^^^ to a uiscussibn" of 

recent trends affecting secondary education. T^^ trends had to do with 
the increased numl^er of students continuin^^ into, the secondary sequence 
with its coricomifant effect on aptituderfor reading^ retention xDf youth in 
school^ and the effect of social promotion on the junior ^ 
It became obvious to the faculty after discussing such questions as these 
that a developmelital reading program should be a part of the secondary 
curriculum. _ ^- - ' 

Several of the reports indicated that during this stage a reading specialist- 
or authority was brought in to addrei^ the staff. /This is a good suggestion 
provided that the speaker at this point attempts to help the faculty develop 
n concept of and a need for a developmental program and to help them 
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undcnstand that .this must be a cooperative effort in which each has an 
opportunity and a responsibility. He should resist the temptation of felling 
the staff Adzr^to organize a program. 

It would sefcm as though there should be at least two important results 
of this ppiiod of staff action that Early (7) calls "teacher readiness." 
The firsf is a series of undejstandings about reading: itself. These would 
involve thc:concepts that reading is at process rather than a subject td-Jae 
taught, andTb^caus^^^ 
JTi^^t^de^lop: it^^c^^ 

reading is more than pronouncing words; that regardless of the effective- 
ness of the elementary rcac.'.ng program, there is need for an extended 
prdgramjto prorhotp^igrov^^ 
g^o^yt.l?^^nTca^^^^ 
andTthat ind^^ 

pro|ram=-^iffercnti^^^^^ ; tenns /oi^iinstructio sg that all 

sty^chte successfully laMxIibnes^^ ^ ;^ \^h^ < 

The second result of this step Ls the firm conviction that the develop- 
ment of a reading program is worth staff effort. Freudenreich (10) 
emphasizes the importance of this outcome in these words: "Unless there 
is a genuine interest on the part of the school staff, unless there is the 
realization that no other single program which the staff might plan would 
have ^ as far reaching an effect on improvement of the total teaching- 
learning situation in the school, then any developmental reading, program, 
regardless of source of impetus, may not be fully effective." Interested 
persons,- he adds, can always come up with solutions- to their problems. 
^ It should be apparent that if this second step is taken carefully, a 
considerable atnount of tune will;be i^^^^ 
that=hp and his staff tooklbne^^scmester to 

and lay the groundwork for a program. Sevtredh ( 20), Heading Con- 
sultant-Coordinator for the Nicolct High.Sclbobr in Milwaukee, recounts 
that she took one year for tht iMiarpLanning stage.; Better ^i is to move 
slowly and develop strong intcmar motivation for a new program than 
to move into one before the staff has accepted it and is famiHar with what 
will be involved if one were to be undertaken. 

Organizing the staff for action. Up to tias point the faculty has been 
working as a group under the guidance of the program chairman. It is 
ob\iously difficult for a large and divereified group of staff members to 
make decisions and establish policies. Consequently, Whenever it Ls felt 
that the staff is sufficiently committed to the development of- a school- 
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"wide reading program, it is ready for step three — organizing for action. 

Reports of reading programs in progress indicated that one of the first 
things' to be done in organizing the staff for action was to elect or appoint 
a representative all-schooP faculty committee to design a master plan for 
a developmental reading program and ultimately to assume responsibility 
for putting it into effect. This committee should be made up of represen- 
tatives of the several instructional areas who will likely be key teachers 

ror individuals who havey^^ 

interjest in /desig|iing:_ a -iprpgram.; It would be advisable ^ to add to/this 
committee tlie schpp 

have inlpbrtant role^ito^p^ " \ i;^ / : : ^ 

One of the major activitie^^^^^^^ committee is that of con- 

sidering suchj issues as the following and fbrniulating policies fegarding 
them: ^ ^ - :: - i : ^ 

1. RespbnsibUity of ithe (xi^^^^^^ _ : 

2.1 Special :function of the En^^ ^ ? 7 

3r Special function of school scivic^^ counselor, nurse, etc. 

4/ Skills and competencies :to^^ 

5. The instructional program for. variou of students— mentally 
accelerated, retarded, etc. Y^^^^" ^ ; 

6. Grouping students fOT instmctionV 

7. Differentiating? instnictional n^aterials^ the range 
of ability within the classrooms 

_ 8. Selection of appropri^^ ~~ . - . / 

9 Professiona^ reading andrdifc^ 

10. Development oKrcading int and tastes in all instructional areas 

11. Parent instruction r 

12. Evaluation of the.program 

The reports showed that in some cases sub-committees wer<& established 
to study and make recomniendations to the reading cdnimittee with- 
respect to such issues as those involving materials and equipment, skills 
and competencies to be developed in each area, or grouping for instruction. 
In considering these issues it is advisable to see that the lines of com- 
munication are kept, open between the reading committee and the faculty. 
In the Nicolet High School in Milwaukee, for example, the members of 
the all-school committee relayed all information to the' departments rep- 
resented, and, in turn, received suggestions from them for consideration. 
In this manner, all staff members became acquainted with the theory, 
significance, and practical aspects of the reading program. 
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Bamman, Hogan, and Greene (1) give a -check list of practices that 
would serve as an excellent guide to points to be considered by the plan- 
ning comniittee. This is the time ^o at which an outside reading authdrity 
might make his best eontribution to the work of the committee by acting 
in the capacity of a resource pereon or consultant: Out jof his experience 
he can react to the thinking of the committee, help clarify issues, suggest 
sources of information, and give gcnerar guidance and encour^ement. 

pipgranri, :fdr in^a^^iT^ 
t^s^^its o^igam 

compctcnce,fajid (quality ^ 
- A^speciabcautipn^^cred^ ^ 
midst of^its^nningi^operaticm^ an e^yr 

brarsc^ningly j)a^ ^asy ^ta 

conclude that^self-hclp lcits:o^ 

would^ ^fikient,;^r^t: ^reading bcloW 

par would^>uffice, or that a rcading^-^ withVtcaching 
machines would be adequateV^V^^^^^v ^ ^ 
. or all the deceptively easjr^solutiohs:^ 
turning the responsibUity^^^o^ 

tion that since: reading is dne^df ^he corSmunications areas, "George 
English can do it andr the rest of us won't need _td get involved/' This 
approach should be avoided for several r place, it negates 

the b^ic concept of deyeldpnlenta^ reading/ Since reid^^^^ a process 
and not a subject, it is a fsdlacy to assume thWtjesponsibili 
its continued growth can be turned over to a single division^ cl^, or 
teacher. All teachers, within the context of their teaching area, miist 
develop the competencies that contribute to cflfective reading, in the 
second place, the English teachere as a^oup have no greater compe^^^ 
for teaching reading than any other group of: teachers. It would be rela- 
tively difficult to find a teacher-training institution including in its cur- 
riculum a course in secondary reading procedures as part of the program 
for English majors. Where it is offered it is quite likely to be an elective, 
and academically oriented advisers are more inclined to place the student 
in courses in the modem novel, eighteenth century literature, or specialized 
courses in Byron, Shelley, and Keats than in one that deals with such 
mundane topics as word perception, critical reaction, or reading to ascer- 
tain idea relationships. 
The above is not meant to be critical of English teachers. Traditionally, 
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the English program on the secondary level has been concerned with 
grammar, literature, and composition. Reading has not been considered 
a part of the English curriculum, under the assumption that this area had 
been thoroughly covered on the elementary level. Hence, the addition of 
reading to the English curriculum tends to make it an extra, an adjunct, 
rather than an inherent part of the language arts progr^. There is the 
tendency to deal with it, as Early (7) points out, by setting up special 
reading xl^es,^dinics, f and: w 
to the curriculuniV i^nd wha^^^^ 
being little more an a 

ithe>struggKng teacher/' t ^ r^ V - j !> v^^^ : > / V 

. Evehtuairy, the all-school committee^mi^^ 
the issues \and problcn^s witfi:^^^ 
ite plans and pblicie^^^^ 
for approval. Severspn reported that ij^^^ 
a report was prepared by. a.^^^^^ 
the aU-cchbol reading cbmniittec: pa 
ideas, and specific suggestions for use the following fa 
puc together in a ''B/m^ Bo<?A:'- whi^^^ philosophy: under 

which the program was to operate, the characteristics of good rea^ and 
symptoms of reading problpps. it also included an outline of teaching 
plans. Regardless of the form in= which it is presentccl^r a curriculum or 
instructional guide very likely will be the end product of the all-school 
cbmmittee-s work. : - ^ v , 

Putting the Program into Operation 

Eventually the talking and initid planning must terminate and the 
gears be set in motion. Time should be included in the school schedule 
for the purpose of introducing the program. Severson indicated that a 
part of the pre-school workshop was devoted to its launching. The 
Book^^ was discussed and a reading specialist from a nearby university 
was brought in to consider problems of concern to the staff. 

But setting the gears in motion is only part of the task, for in spite of 
the planning that has gone into the program, few, if any, of the teachers 
are actually prepared to teach reading. This being true, an in-service 
training program appears to be an essential part of those programs reported 
in the literature. The aim here, of course, is to help all teachers perfect 
their ability to promote continued growth in and through reading. A 
number of ways were indicated by which in-service instruction was pro- 
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vidcd. Among those mentioned were the following: 

1. Demonstration lessons 

2. College extension courses \ 

3. After school, evening/ or Saturday moriing wo 

4. Departmental study groups 

5. Reading conferences 

6. Classroom visitations 

Through such activities as those mentioned, understandings were de- 
veloped around such topics and problems sxs: l s 



3: 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Pro^r use of rjmtm^^^ 

Methods of developing certain skilk and abiUties in the areas of word 

perce^o^^cntical^^ ; ^ ^ 

Tea^rigta directed.r^^ v 
:^vielopii^^i%din^fe^ y ^Z^? \ : 

^nriair^^ i^ j : 

Ad^mgtinstni^ 

Identif>ang^Vthe reading gjygj^ 
content area . : 

8. Identifying particular reading needs of students and ways of meeting 

theimV / : 7 ~ /^<y ~ :\^^^ :_ y^ /^\^~\ > " -- 

9. Making^majdmu^ y - 
10.: Grpupihg pupils^f or effective t^ \ / v 

ri. Classifying- ^nd grading //r 
^ 12. J3evebpi^pmulti.Ie\^l reading:lists:for socia^^die^^ £ - 

13. Dividing r^poim j 

14. . Extendihgfthe use qfdic^ 

I^retan ( 16) giv^^ detailed in-service 
training program being used in certain high schools in New York Gity. 
Though this program has been developed for use in a large city, many 
of its features could be adapted to a smaller system. One of its interesting 
features is the use of reading methods demonstration teams made up of 
trained specialists who work primarily with beginning content area teach- 
ers. Each consultant works with a group of teachcn; in various subject 
areas, teaching demonstration lessons and conducting individual and group 
conferences. The value of this particular program, Lorctan states, is 
"the psychological impact that it has in the schools in question. The 
whole school becomes motivated.*' 

The question might be raised as to why such instructional helps were 
not given during the planning stage. The reports show that in some ' 
cases they were; yet experience seemed to indicate that in-service help 
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was of maximum value when given at the time it was needed, when 
suggestions could be used Jm^nediately with a group of studoits. Then, 
too, it is difficult to pre-plan for some aspects of the program. One simply 
has to learn on the job.cClark :(5) in discu^ing this point writes, "Our 
reading specialist planned as the project unfolded; and thus produced for 
us an in-service experience much nearer to our actual needs than conscious 
pre-planning could have produced;" 

After: thc^prbgran^ 

to dcteMine yits^ qver-aUv^^^e^ Where- 

evaluation : Was^ the 4prcccdures::tc^^^ several d^^^ rfprms; 

In some causes a reading^^^^ the tegnning: p^^^^ 

again aty^the end, and t of. the" 

standardizatiqn group. IJnfortunatcIy^^^^^^^ to; assess reading 

growth in tht^cpntc^^ 

difficult to lind valid tes^ 

^ or mathematics. Furthenn was a hoticeable absence^of^evaluativc 

programs that measured ^reading in its broad^^ 
Gray and Rogers (il l ) in their 
ing growth was strictly in terms of thcia 

ized test, limited^ usually to vocabulary and- comprehc^ion of stated 
nieanings. ^ ; ^ , " - 

The most practicd and usefu^e^^^ through the 3ay-by-day 

observations of those participating in the various aspects of thejprogram— 
both teachers and supervisors. "How does/ the method, the prqccdurc, 
or the fcchnigue work? How may we improve upon it?'^ Should -bc^^t^^ 
kinds of self^valuation questions asked. The check list of reading practices 
by Bamman, Hogan and Greene referred to earlier would also be useful 
in evaluating the program. 

A more sophisticated approach to evaluation would involve the use 
of experimental groups, each group employing a particular kind of 
approach, technique, or practice. Thornton (27), for example, described 
the use of this approach in the Atlanta school system. A program of 
reading improvement, stressing chiefly the development of rate was 
compared with one that emphasized vocabulary and comprehension. 
When it was found that the group employing the latter approach made 
gains greater than the one stressing rate, the program was modified 
accordingly* 
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As was just implied, the purpose of evaluation is not only to determine 
the growth made by the group or by individuals, but to guide subsequent 
development of the program. Figuratively speaking, the mcmbere of the 
staflf are carving out the plow handles to fit their own hands. They are 
not superimposing upon themselves a program built by someone else buf 
are constructing and re-constructing one that fits their own situation. 
Each year sees the teachere trying put new ideas as a result of the 
cpll^tK^ pas^ ^ _ ^ 

T^^y^ : riijJ^he^ 
Dubuque secondary school reading program, writes, "As the program 
has progressed it has been necessary to adjust the^organizational plan 
and the instructional procedures. These changes have been the result 
of professional growth by the faculty and better identification of the needs 
of the pupils. A better understanding of the teaching problems of teachere 
has been gained by the adminbtrative staff. A better understanding 
^C^hc :a^5^^ 

This statement of HiU's summarizes very weU the idea that a dynamic 
pipgram^^i^ult^^in rmoTCr^ ^asi in: 

professional growth and understanding of all staff member, as they 
bccpnic nwblved. inn^ : V - ' ^ ^ 

_ PossiWy one of the questions that might be raised .with respect to the 
implementation of a secondary school reading program such as that 
described would have to do with the amount of time required to get 
the program under way. True, no indication is given that this can all be 
done in a few weeks or even months. Severson, quoted frequently in this 
report, described their program as one requiring three years to get under 
way. Likewise, Freudcnreich in his discussion of the organization of a 
junior high school program assumes that one year will be used for 
learning, one for orientation, and one for putting the program in action 
Early, in her discussion of the problems to be considered by the faculty 
in setting up a reading program, cautions. against moving before the 
faculty has given careful consideration to questions thafr "penetrate the 
philosophic structurevon which a sound program can be erected.'' True, 
nothing should stand in the way of .the teacher who wants to try out a 
new idea in her class before the organized program gets under way. 
However, if we are considering, intr6ducing an all-school program it 
would certainly be advisable to build it on a firm base of faculty interest, 
support, and competency. To do otherwise militates against the possibility 
of its success. 
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DISCUSSION 



Dr. Robinson: I'd like to underline the fine points that were made by 
Dr. Artley. First, I too hope that the '60*5 will bring a really good develop- 
mental program to every high school. One reading methods course, at least, is 
required of all high school teachers vvho are to be licensed to teach in Illinois. 
Even though we recognize the limitations of courses per se, we think this 
is going to be a start; and it is not just for Engljsh teachere, but for other 
teachers too. 

When a secondary reading program gets underway, all teachers benefit and 
their pupils benefit, too. Hiere are different degrees of teacher participation 
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which will undoubtedly be discussed here as the conference goes forward. I 
worry a little bit about the practicality: of waiting until all school personnel 
are ready to support the program. Fve seen schools where I doubt if we^ 
ever be ready. In theory,Jt's absolutely right, but I think that we mig^t face 
facts and say that we could get under way with the co-operation of most of 
the teachers. Sometimes we can introduce a partial program if we recognize 
it as that, as a means of selling a total program. 

Sr. Julitta: r would like to consider the role of the English teachers, who 
as;Dn^ Artie/ said^rare mostVp^^^ 

reading, top, fiM^^t^ prepared Sian any^ a content area 

teacKer. : Jndecd,=^:there are^^ 

as the^reading.pro^m.^To be^^ teSmques^that a^^ 

used in reading literafure;^^ 

tptaUreading>pr6gram^ V / " _ = > V V 

5*ve noticed -th^t s^^ 
ehthusiasmXcbutja obsolete 
because of: turnover in staff 

i rig of a reading program Which was orig^rially planned by the staff of previous 
years. ^ , } // - : ^ : ? : ^ 

Unless we cari get across to all^^^s^^^ the idea of teaching 

reading, I don't thinks that we are going to ba able to implerherit programs 
designed for the participate Iri-service courses alone wilU 

notrdo the job. ; i ^ " 

Dr. Shafer:"! us in^zthis con- 

fererice in a unique vyay,:_because his paperydea^^^^ all of the problems faced 
by any schooLattempting to d^ a secondary reading progr^ 

Lbelieve that you can organic ax reading prog^ m iri just the way Dr. 
Artley has suggested, arid you^vvill do a greaVdeal in iiifluencirig attitudes a 
reading. But I*m concerned that you might go through alL the steps recom- 
mendwl and still not solve the problem of helping young people to read 
efficiently in: the content fields; because we don't really know eribugh/I feel, 
about reading priorities and skills at the higher levels of comprehension in 
these disciplines. We simply have riot dorie the basic research necessary, those 
of us in universities, iri order to solve this problem.. 

The English teacher, it is true, does not have the whole picture of the 
teaching of reading; but the English teacher is in a uriique position, I feel, 
to do something about it, because the English teacher's colleagues think that 
he knows the answers about reading; the principal thinks so, the superintendent 
thinks so. It's a matter of drawing the English teacher into our commori 
school concern in reading, as has been pointed out here. 

Question: How do we get the content teachers to take over their respon- 
sibiiities in the teaching of reading? • 
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Dr. Shafer: Wc need to become intimatefy involved with the various 
mathematics experiments, the work going on in the sciences, and in the social 
sciences, to the extent that we can iso&te the reading demands in these areas 
We must show our colleagues in these areas that we are not simply interested 
in something external to their interests, called reading, but that we see reading 
at the center of their interest. - : ^ ' 

Dr. Artley::- I think there's an added point here. When we begin to work^ 
with many of the content teachers, they will, discover that they are already 
^ ^e^ing^r^ingibut nQt:^ca|i%if=te 

in the content areas, as, for example, vocabulary development, which is a 
.vetyKipipprtant^pait^ 

science. Sg one^^(^^^^^ ; v - ; > > ;: 

Now, what eUc can I do'(as a content teacher) to add to what I am now 
doing? One can hardly, meet with a group of teachere and hear them discuss 
their problems without coming to the question: what am I going to do with 
Jii^ps>vvhoican't,read.the^text?^^ aspl^cev^begifi. 
I believe that we can begin on the level where we find these content teachere 
showing, thai, that.they^are)already^te^ 

that mi^t be dpnV. K i\ : * : ; ^ - 

Question: What is the place of the special course in developmental reading 
taught by a reading-teacher? ^ 

:Dr. ARTLEX^This is not a program that we can turn over to one person 
andyassume.that, once this has been done,: (w 

I wpuld think that the social studies,^mathVsciefice and home ecoSomiM 
teachers would be equally concerned with a developmental program in r^ad- 
ing; only now, it's a developmental reading program in so far as it relates 
to social studies; to mathematics ;\ and to Eifglish;- not one, but all rf -Ae 
teachers b^ing involved in it. ^Now;, which one of these you ^caU tlfe main 
developmental reading.program^ I would have sf^me hesitation in deciding. 

Dr. Robinson: r think we're seeing here a confusion in temis. I think 
vvehave tended in high school to label asVdevelopmental reading anything that 
IS not remedial reading. Therefore, a class-: is "developmental reading" if it 
does not take retarHnd readers, Therefore,;a; combination program of any sort 
IS developmental reading if if does ntit work primarily with retarded readen 

The point that Dr. Artley made was that a developmental reading program 
permeates the whole school. It does not necea'arily begin and end with a 
class. It may begin with it, but it certainly doesn't end with a class labeled 
developmental reading; 

The question that was raised earlier, as to how to involve the other teachen 
may be closely related to what some people caU a devebpmental program 
by one teacher. When that program is primarily in-service training, it may 
make, a great contribution to the total all-school program. When it is pri- 
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marily to do the whole job of teaching reading, then I think it niisses its mark. 

-Dr. Shafer: This gets at a very critical question which came up in Dr. 
Artle/s paper; that is^ how do you select the person who can work as a 
reading consultant in a secondary school? What are the qualifications that 
this person should have? ^ 

It seems to me that the consultant not only needs to know- the field of 
reading very well^ including, beginning Teadirig,^But he; also need^ 
tPitalk therlangu^ v v : ^ : :i: _ ^ 

SRrjyLiTHAr vl^^^ 
teachers.^ . yDid^ydu^imply thatzth 

Dr. RoB^^^^^^^ I certainly :didpU.: What T nieant tp^[mply 
would not be satisfieid v^^ Teading class /[^r iCi = : 
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2. Organizing for Reading Instruction 
in the Secondary School 



'J'HE role of reading in the secondary school curriculum needs rc-cm- 

phasi^A?high^choo!?pnncii^ 
we have a reading team as well as a footbaU team." Mo^t of a pehon's 
kpovvl^ge^s^ed^thixui^ 

lifetmie. Therefore, for continugus incr^e^in^a^^perecm's^k^ 
- geady development Qtami^^^ 
bc= a. major s,bjectivc,of jaondar)r schopls^^ 
mtewsts g ^h^ all student^ltnay aftaiirM^ 

readmg: Tlys:requires hot^onlyvleac^^ organij^atioh, ^vfiich^is^the 
subject; ofahis^per^^etva recent sun-ey^fcreaa^ 
Qf^l^country^vealed some shar^ idiM^panci^a)etwWn^Mt:act^ 
is^bemg done^^nd what couia be dbn^. In.this survey more than a'thifd 
ofcthe^chpols,r«sppndin^^^^ 

kind. When readmg programs were ireported, the majo 

scope, ngidly administered, and quite limited in the number of students 

served. (2) This problem exists nationwide. , 

Wc have-heard recently a great gal ^bouf the population bui^t, but 
_ar less significance.has been placed upon.the bum in knowledge.- To 
keep- abreast of this burst in knowledge requires proficient, successful 
reading habits. Teachers must become more vigorous proponents oi the 
tremendous role that reading competency and interest in^ readmg play in 
promoting individual welfare and social progrea. 

For the. purposes of discussion in this paper, the writer proposes" the 
.following criteria for judging a succ«3sful level of performance resulting 
from a reading program in secondary schools: 

1. Approximately 100' per cent increase in reading speed; ' 
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' 2. A substantial increase in level of comprehension; 

3. An extended general reading vocabular>'; 

4. Increased ability for critical reading; * _ 

5. An awakened recognition of the role of reading in an individual's careen 

These are all criteria which can be quantitatively evaluated at the 
secondary school level. Any program which falls substantially short of 
these objectives is inadequate, 

::^7^A welK^^^^^ school reading program provides four 

sipproaches to help students learnF^^^ read bctler. These ;fourrappro^ch& 
institute a balanced, developmentalV a^ pf ograin. Eike- 

they are a yardstick^^^^^^f^ or not the reading 

program is a bal&ce^ :/ \ ^ 

^^irst, the basic reading p'^^^^ teach studeh^^ develop 

^general reading abilities— word recognitioTi^ vocabulary meanings^ com- 
prehension, rate and/study and work habits/ \ " 7^/ 
^y/Second, the specific reading and study skills that may best be taught 
Tin-the various content subjects by the content teacher < themse^ 
i^^hird, guided reading to provide experience for purposeful growth, 
men as reading to develop a hobby or to pursue Ol vocational interest, 
y- Fourth, j^^^^ V 
^ All four approaches need to be"^mphasized concurrently by the appro- 
/priate staff members for an effective^ wdlHorganizcd development al reading 
vprogram. . 
- There is no one best way to organize reading programs. The best 
reading programs are the ones that are "tailor-made" to meet the diverse 
needs of each school. However, there are five requirements that are 
fundamental to the success of all reading programs: 

1. ^'Readiness'* on the part of the staff to develop the best possible 
reading programs in a school. It is highly unlikely that one hundred 
per cent staff readinc^ will exist in all schools, but the success of the 
program is highly correlated with how eager the teachers are for all 
students to read better. 

2. Administrative enthusiasm and support. Administrators are the key 
catalytic agents between the teaching staff and the community. Admin- 
istiative leadership is essential to organize and extend the reading program. 

- 3. Active interest on the part of parents who have an important role 
in the reading .succcss of youngsters. Parents profit from guidance from 
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the school. Some schools have organized parent study groups on reading. 
, TheM parent study groups are conducted by the reading teachere who 
meet regularly with parent groups to discuss issues related to reading. 
Parents can set an example for youn^ters with their own reading habits. 

4. Adequate budget. This requirement is self-explanatory. 

5. Emphasis throughput the school and in the community upon 
the values of reading. Increascdyconcern^ for reading; as an esteemed 
activity is certainly needed in our country now moie than ever before. 

The most successful reading programs have a reading committee which 
in one school is caUed, "The Reading Strategy Committee." The most 
effective reading committees are composed of representatives from aU 
areas of the curriculum, the administration, Ubrary and guidance depart- 
ment, rather than solely from the English department. This makes reading 
a part of the total curriculum and the responsibility of all. An effective 
way to develop increased leadership is rotating memberehip on the reading 
committee. Membership on this committee is an excellent way to win 
conyerts.^^ V > V/ r / 

Specifically, the reading committee 1) helps the teachet^ to extend 
the reading program throughput the school, 2) aids in public relations 
for the program, 3) serves in the capacity of a review board to continu- 
ously evaluate the program and to make improvements beyond what the 
teachers alone can; do, and 4) facilitates communications about the 
program. ^ ; : : ; 



Programs in Action 

As has been stated earlier, there is no one plan for organizing a reading 
program that will meet the needs of aU secondary schools. Throughout this 
country there are a variety of secondary school reading programs in action, 
which are working effectively. The writer has worked with or actuaUy 
observed the reading programs described in this paper. 

For schools beginning a developmental reading program, the voluntary 
approach is most effective. In starting such a program it is wise to work 
with classes comnosed of students with above-average to superior ability, 
who are not reading up to their potential. The reasons for beginning with 
the more able students are that more rapid progress can be made and 
such rfesults wiU help to set standards for the reading program, not only 
to other students but also to staff membeis and to the community. Often 
the brighter studoits are being held back by some inefficiency in their habits 
of reading. These students are highly motivated^ and excellent results 
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may be obtained in a relatively short period of time. Such voluntary 
programs range in length from six- to ninv we^ units and sonictimes a 
semester. ITiey are usually so organized that students give up study hall 
time to enroll in the reading program, although in some schools the 
instruction occurs outside of school hours, Schools establish a reading 
center, whi(ih is well equipped with a wide variety of materials, and 
directed by a reading teacher who teaches t!ie volunteer groups. Some 
schpols have programs which take students voluntarily, regardle^ of 
their reading ability (l*)r Tliis^plah of^ grou results in a 

wide range of reading abilities necessitating- the need for a wide variety of 
materials. . 

Another plan is a unit devoted to the basic reading skills as an integral 
part of the English curriculum. This unit occurs usually as a part of the 
ninth or tenth grade English- program. A few schools-have developed a 
unit of reading in each of the four years of the English curriculum. 
Frequently it is the reading teacher who teaches the reading unit, with 
the assistance of the English instructor. If the English classes are homo- 
geneously grouped for ability and reading, tfie nature of the reading unit 
varies from one class to another. The length of the unit varies from school 
to school. One of the criticisms of this plan pf organization is that the 
unit is not long enough to provide adequate instruction in reading for the 
less able readers. In some high schools the less able readfers~not the poor 
learners — are placed in special Freshmen English sections in which 
considerable emphasis is placed upon reading skills and related language 
arts abilities throughout the entire year. In one such situation there are 
four such sections with twenty students in each class, or a total of eighty 
students. The weakest readers among the eighty are given two extra periods 
of reading instruction per week by a special reading teacher. The students 
selected for these four classes are identified from the end of eighth grade 
testing information. Such intensive assistance in the ninth grade has meant 
the difference between going to college and not going* to college for some 
students. Parents of these students should be made fully aware of their 
reading habits and guided to encourage them in every way possible. This 
parental awareness will help likewise to strengthen the reading program. 
However, reading training should not be the sole responsibility of the 
English department. 

A third plan is a program that provides for both voluntary training 
and a required unit of reading as a part of English. The reason for 
referring to this plan separately is that when both approaches are provided 
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within a school, additional staff, time, space, materials, and budget are 
required. Actually, this plan^is a combination of the firet and second 
patterns of organization mentioned above. 

A plan that provides more extensive training than the ones mentioned 
^bove is frequently referred to as an all-school reading program. This 
is a reading improvement program designed to increase the reading 
efficiency of all students in a school. 

One such program is now in its fourth year and rapidly expanding. It 
was proposed to the teaching staff by ^the superinVcndent and approved 
whole-heartedly by the faculty. In order to give directidh to the program, 
a ^ reading strategy committee was organized; The program is school- 
wide, not isolated and re medial only. It concerns reading in all depart- 
ments of the high school and at all levels of learning. Through in-service 
training, content area teachers were shown how to contribute to reading 
and study improvement. During the first year, major emphasis was 
placed upon speed and comprehension. Authorities on reading were 
brought to the school to meet with the staff. Professional materials were 
purchased for the^faculty for further in-service training. Each department 
could also add to its profcssiona! library. Bulletins were issued to keep 
the faculty aware of the program's progress and new developments in 
reading. A reading club was formed under the direction of the teachere. 
The purpose of this club— called Sigma Chi Sigma— is to stimulate 
interest in efficient reading skills. This club is now becoming national 
in scope with membership from other schools throughout the United 
States.* While speed and comprehension are stressed by all teachere, 
there are other important elements in the program. Teachere in the 
content fields analyzed and developed the reading abilities that are essential 
for successful study of their own subject-matter areas. This was done by 
departments. 

Another phase of the program concerns vocabulary development. All 
teachers in all departments worked under the direction of their depart- 
ment chairmen and have developed vocabulary lists in each subject. 

One of the first projects undertaken by the reading strategy committee 
was the preparation of a pamphlet called Growth Through Reading.* 
This pamphlet contains a^ recommended reference list prepared by the 
teachers in each department. The pamphlet was distributed to the home 

•For further information concerning membership in Sigma Chi Sigma, write to 
Mr. George W. Walker, Coordinator, Reading Improvement Urogrnm. Maine Township 
High School West, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
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of every student in the high school. Other schools are also developing 
the same kind of pamphlet with some variations. 

As the p^'ogram developed, major emphasis has been placed upon the 
development of good study habits as they relate tc good reading habits. 
To implement this objective, a group of staff members developed a 
Study Habits Manual, All students receive this manual in their home- 
rooms and, in addition, are provided with a supplemental insert to the 
booklet for each of their classes. These supplements were written by the 
teachers in each department and contain specific study aids for each 
subject. Slides have been developed to complement the Habits 
Manual* A group of teachers arid students planned and drew a series 
of thirty-six slides embodying key techniques. 

The next step in the development^ of this program has been the develop- 
ment of reading interests and tastes. The school librarians and the reading 
coordinator make available listings of books which cover interests areas 
and ability areas. All teachers are invited to turn in their recommenda- 
tions for these lists. 

In each of the buildings in this school district is a reading center. 
To the reading center come the least able readers — not the poor learners 
— who remain varying lengths ofrtimc according to their progress Each 
center is staffed by qualified reading teachers. 

Another approach to an all-school reading program is one used by a 
large West Coast city. There are three parts to the program which arc 
referred to as Basic Reading, Reading Improvement, and Power Reading. 
Basic Reading may substitute for a required English subject for a recom- 
mended maximum of two semesters. This course is intended for the 
slower learners who arc reading considerably below their expectancy. 
Reading Improvement may substitute for a required English course for 
a maximum of one semester, not including twelfth grade composition. 
This course is intended only for students of average or above-average 
ability who arc reading considerably below expectancy. Power Reading 
may not substitute for a required English course, being intended for 
students of above-average ability who already read well but who wish 
to improve their reading proficiency.* 

Recognizing that the major method of learning is reading, some schools 
have organized what might be called a required reading improvement 
course for all students at a certain grade level. Such a plan may impose 

•A copy cf the Study ^abiis Manual may be obtained from Nfainc Township High 
School, Disirict No. 207, DcsPlaincs, Park Ridge, Illinois, for 25 cents. 
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scheduling hurdles in a secondary school curriculum. In order to introduce 
a required reading course at the secondary level, one school shortened its 
class periods, adding one additional period to the school day. In another 
school, the reading abilities of ninth graders were analyzed by the 
principal, who then took the data to the superintendent, who was amazed 
at the reading needs. Consequently, reading courses in addition to English 
classes were organized and required of all freshmen students five days a 
week for one year. The less able students receive two extra periods a week. 
Still another school system has developed a one-year required couree in- 
reading in addition to English for all sophonrores^ with gratifying results. 
The tenth grade was designed for reading training because of the emphasis 
on speech in the ninth grade curriculum. 

Reading Centers 

In some schools the entire reading program centers in what is commonly 
called the reading center, or reading laboratory. The reading center is 
available primarily for the purpose of providing reading instruction for 
individuals and small groups of students in harmony with their abilities 
and reading needs. A minimum of one staff person is available at all 
times in the reading center. The writer has helped design the physical 
requirements of various reading centers (3). Students may come to the 
reading center voluntarily or upon the recommendation of a teacher or 
counselor. The number in the reading center at one time varies according 
to the needs of the students, the variety of materials available and the 
actual competency of the reading teacher. Instructional materials and 
reading aids should be available to cover ji^widc range of reading abilities 
and interests. The teacher needs materials for instruction in word recogni- 
tion skills, vocabulary development, comprch^nsion^skills, speed or flexi- 
bility, reading and study habits, and spelling. Also, there should be a 
wide variety of hard-back and paperback books to be read for pleasure 
and to provide the opportunity to apply the basic skills acquired. The 
reading teacher needs to* be familiar with a wide variety of instructional 
materials to select the most appropriate reading aids for each student 
during each lesson. To be most effective, the reading center should be 
known as a place to which the able as well as the less able students come 
tn improve their reading. In one small school the ninth grade class was 
divided into two reading groups according to reading test information. 
Each group came to the reading center two times each week for one 
year. During the other periods of the day, the reading instructor worked 
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in the center with students who were refeircd by other teachers and some 
of whom came voluntarily. No student remained in the reading center 
for less than one semester. Also, this reading instructor analyzed- the 
reading test information for all students in the high school and disseminated 
it to other teachers. 

Some schools^ particularly larger schools, use the reading center for 
in-service training of teachers. A reading center or centers are established 
in a city and staffed by well-trained personnel. Teachers arc released on 
school time to come to the reading center for observation and actual 
experience under supervision. They return to their classroom better able 
to work with the wide spectrum of reading abilities in their classes, and; 
better able to communicate with other teachers about the reading habits 
of their studentSi 

To the center come students who are not reading up to their capacity 
fronrrthe area in which the center is located^ but the primary purpose of 
the center is the in-^crvice training of larger numbers ofteacTier^^ 

In some communities, these reading centers are utilized in the .summer 
for further inrservice training of teachers who volunteer for summer 
training. They are paid by the board of education during the period they 
are enrolled in the reading center for in-service training./ 

In other secondary schools scheduling"is such that reading can best be 
taught during the homeroom period. Inasmuch as homeroom groups are 
usually quite heterogeneous^ this plan necessitates a wide variety of reading 
materials in term.s of both difficulty and interests. Likewise, the effec- 
tiveness of this plan may be increased if homeroom teachers are given 
in-service training, for many homeroom teachers may not initially be 
interested in reading improvement, nor have had any experience or train- 
ing in how to teach reading. 

Still another plan for organizing reading instruction is centered in the 
study hall. In one Mid-Western high school a program of orientation, 
testing and supervised study, known as the Sophomore Enrichment Pro- 
gram (S.E.P.), makes study rooms more functional. Students are grouped 
according to their reading grade level on the basis of a series of reading' 
and mental aptitude tests. Two periods a week are set aside for supervised 
study; other time is devoted to orientation and developmental reading. 
The program was tried experimentally, with .such success that it is now 

•Descriptions of these courses may be secured from: The Secondary Ciirricuhim 
Coordinator, Curriculum Branch, Los Angeles City School District, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Ask for Service Bulletin No. SC*44. 
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required of all students entering the high school. 

In some schools the reading program is centered in the library primarily 
because of the qualifications of the librarian who many have training 
in both library and readmg skills. Under such circumstances the librarian 
needs an assistant to manage the library during the time the reading 
program is taking place.;Students are referred to the program by teachere 
arid counselors. Usually this plan results in a more individualized pattern 
of instruction, and students remain in the program varying lengths of 
time according to their prdgrcS: T^^^ 

for the use of a wide variety of: reference materiak a^ well as books that 
may be read for enjoyment. The librarian has a wealth of knowleclge 
about literature for teen-agers and stimulates them to read for pleasur-e, 
applying the skills developed through the more formal reading instruction 
provided. 

In order to start a reading program in one small Mid-Western com- 
munity, a group of eighteen students volunteered for a reading courec. 
The school administration provided the facilities and needed reading mate- 
rials and secured the scrxaces of a trained reading teacher from a junior 
high school to work with these volunteers three evenings each week for 
one and-half hour f -^ssions over the period of a semester.* These students 
p?iid a small tuition fee to reimburse the teacher for this additional work. 
As a result this particular teacher was employed as the reading teacher 
in the high school the following year. 

In some schools that have core curriculum programs, reading is taujht 
as a part of core time; A reading teacher may be the one to provide this 
instruction, working closely with the core staff at periodic intervals 
throughout the year. In other situations^ the core teacher himself may 
be the one to emphasize essential reading and study skills. Because of the 
nature of the core approach, this provides an excellent opportunity to 
emphasize the inter-relationships among all language arts skills. 

There is a definite increase throughout the country in summer reading 
programs. The length of these programs generally varies from four to 
eight weeks. There are those students who need the additional reinforce- 
ment of summer reading training, as well as those more able students 
who arc highly motivated to take time during the summer to learn to 

•The eighteen students were divided into three groups of six members eadv In 
the one and onc*half hour sessions, on a rotating schedule each group did three thirty- 
mintitc reading practices which emphasized different reading skills. 
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read with even greater efficiency. Summer programs not only aid the 
students, but maximize the use of materiak. There is an increase in both 
public and private schools of the practice of providing summer reading 
lists of recommended books. An increasing number of summer camps are 
offering reading and other, language arte training as a part of the camp's 
program. 

In a given geographical area there may be a professional reading center 
through which a <J'^hool system may find the assistance to organize or to 
extqnd its rcadihg- program. iTH^e professional f reading ccntere may :bc 
university or college sponsored or privately organized groujjs, such as 
The Remedial Education Genter in Washington, D. G. The example 
with which the writer is most familiar is the Reading Services, a part 
of the Institute for Psychological ServiceSj at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. For more than a decade the influence of a center, such ais 
the one at the Illinois Institute of Technology, has been a determinxng 
factor in both the public and private schools in the Ghicago area. The 
organizationar functions vary with local conditions. A contract between 
the Illinois Institute of Technology and the school is written for a year's 
-services. The organizational functions always include consulting, which 
entails assistance with all aspects of the total reading program.* In some 
schools the Illinois Institute of Technology is asked to provide the qualified 
reading teacher or teachers wHo will be employed by the Institute but 
work in the school's reading program. The teachers and consultant are 
responsible for recommending and obtaining all reading materials used, 
in the school's program. Also, they work closely with the librarian in 
stocking the library with a wide range of good books that vary in interest 
and difficulty. During summer vacation the Institute is frequently asked 
to organize summer reading programs. These vary in length from five 
to eight weeks with five days of instruction each week. The Institute tests 
those students who wish to enroll, counsels the students and their parents 
about the results, and provides the teacher and materials. Except for 
the initial testing, the summer programs arc conducted on the school's 
premises. Re-testing is done there at the end of the course, and again 
each person is counselled about his progress. A progress report is then 
prepared for the school. 

^Continuous evaluation is one important organizational function. Upon occasion 
the consultant will be called u/on to administer various tests, the results of which 
are analyzed and used iu the reiding program. 
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Self-Instruction Programs 

In secondary schools there is increasing interest in self-instruction or 
self-improvement programs in reading. These self-instruction programs 
are usually centered in the library or homeroom.. Recently a few programs 
for self-instruction have appeared on the market. These include two 
Book-of-the-Month Club and two Science Research Associates reading 
programs designed primarily for self-instruction with high-school and 
college students and adults. These programs: require little teacher super«^ 
vision. The SRA prograim; arc basedr on the pfcmisc that all reading 
skills must-be dcvelppcd together and riot separately; therefore, in each 
lesson there are practice sessions on comprehension, critical reading, 
vocabulary, and speed or flexibility. Not all :^eople have the same reading 
needs, arid therefore in the SRA programs the students start at one of 
three difFerent levels. The level at which they enter^he; program is 
determined by a Pre-Reading Index. The Book-of-the-Month programs 
offer a variety of interesting practice materials and selections. 

Summary 

Recognition of the importance of the role of reading in the secondary 
school curriculum makes the careful organization of reading instruction 
imperative. There arc fundamental requirements that are basic to the 
effective organization of all reading programs. Variations of reading 
programs in action^ with their distinguishing characteristics, have been 
discussed; Important factors encountered in organizing a secondary read- 
ing program, include the following: 

1. Support of the administration. 

2. Structuring the reading program within the curriculum as it is now 
oi^anized. 

3. Support of all teachers. 

4. Budget available. 

5. Selection of a reading committee. 

6. In-service training of all teachers. 

7. Testing to locate the less able readers and encouraging students to 
avail themselves of the reading prc^m. 

8. Selection of the most appropriate instructional and personal-choice 
reading materials. 

9. A reading program that encompasses the wide spectrum of reading 
abilities. 

10. Developing community interest and support for the reading prpgram. 
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11. Providing a reasonable load for teachers. __ 

12. The most effective method of grouping students for reading instruction. 

13. Exploring the use of self-instructional, programs. 

Finally, the strategy for teaching reading is the responsibility of all 
teachers and administfa^ore. The most successful reading programs are 
those that are "tailor-made** to fit local needs, but are balanced and 
developmental in nature to extend and refine reading proficiency and to 
develop interests and tastes in reading in secondary schools. 
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DISCUSSION 

Sr. Juutta: We have been given several ideas on how to create programs 
in reading. As you noticed, in some cases it was a sandwiched ptogram that 
a student may take after school time; or "take as part of his study time. 

Some of the other programs gave more important status to reading; for 
instance, the unit of reading within the English class (throu^out high school) . 
Now, a program like that in which a great deal of interest is created would 
lead the students, naturally, to think that there is something very important 
about reading. 

I liked the idea of initiating programs in the sophomore year. Our experi- 
ence has shown that at that level students are more highly motivated to 
work at reading than they are in their freshman year. 

Self-instructional programs may be good for the student who is highly 
motivate!. However, for many students, the self-instructional program loses 
momentum after a few periods, and eventually it becomes almost nothing. 

As for the librarian, he certainly can do much for the program; but in a 
school of 1,000 students, will he have time to help those who have difficulty 
in reading? 

Dr. Shafer: I would hope^ that any discussion of priorities would be 
comprehensive. I feel that there are some things left out of this discussion of 
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priorities. For example, it's quite apparent to anyone who teaches reading 
today that we're in an age of post-literacy; that we need to talk about reading 
many things other than print. 

So l am concerned that this paper omits a direct statement of the necessity 
to deal with mass media of communication, the symbols of which our young 
people need to contend with in all areas of their lives. If we're talking about 
reading as part of the exposure to knowledge, I think we need to be concerned 
about this matter of p(»t-literacy. It seems to me ihat we are not yet prej^rcd 
to face the implications of the paperback expl6sion, which is part of the bulk 
exposure to knowledge; and^thc niedia explosiori ; and /the increased need for 
critical reading. That isj when we teach young people to read .books more 
critically, and when we supply them with a stepped-up information flow 
through the paperbacks, what's going to happen? They are going to read 
increasingly more adult >x)ks, more controvereial books; they are going to 
want to talk about these in school. Are we prepared to give them the kind 
of instruction that they really need in order to copy with these books? 

I diink this point relates very directiy to the role of the administrator as 
well as to the teacher. There is nothing worse, I think, than an administrator 
who does not support a teacher in an instance where the teacher has given 
instructions to a young person to read a bpok really critically, really compre- 
hensively; a book which he has chosen because he can read at a fairiy high 

level of sophistication 

Dr. Robinson: I would differ with the writer on the order of her criteria 
for successful reading programs. Her criteria began with 100% increase in 
speed of reading. I would instead place the last one firet: 100% increase in 
critical reading— if we knew how to measure diat, but we don't. However, 
this is what I would look for if I were ordering the criteria. 

As for the five requirements for a successful reading program, the fifth 
may very well, in my opinion, be questioned as applied univereally; that is, 
emphasis throughout the school and the community on the values of reading. 
This is highly desirable; but today we are faced with large school communi- 
ties of uneducated parents who may place no value on reading. Are we to 
neglect th^ schools just because diey don't meet die criteria? Surely, we 
cannot limit a reading program to those schools where parents already are 
supporting it. 

Anodier point I'd like to make is diis: Aldiough Mrs. Simpson refers to 
a "developmental reading program as one diat permeates die entire school, 
die examples and emphasis have been on organizational plans in which students 
come to a reading center or to a laboratory, or in which die reading teacher 
takes over some part of die class. Now diis is a part of a broad program; it may 
be die starting point if die readirig teaciier is gradually shifting responsibilit>' 
to the content area teacher. 
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Question: I'd like an opinion about the use of machines in the reading 
program.' 

Dr. Robinson: I'm tempted to quote Nila-B. Smith on this: she said 
that she had never seen a reading machine as smart as a reading teacher. 
It follows from that statement, it seems to me, that the value of a reading 
machine becomes that of a tool. Jt is as the scalpel in the hands of the surgeon. 
A scalpel never performed surgery. Likewise, the reading machine does not 
teach reading;. It is a tool that effective reading teachers use or don*t use, 
as the need arises and as they know what values and limitations to place upon 
the machine. 

Question: I would like a viewpoint on the idea of credit being given 
for reading courses in secondary school. 

Sr. Juutta: I believe credit should be given to the students. In com- 
munication, reading is just as important as writing ; and if we give credit 
for that type of communication, why not for reading? 
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3* special Problems in Reading 
in Secondary Schools 



'JpHE desire to read and the appropriate skills for doing so are needed 
in ample supply by the maturing youth of this country. The problems 
that stand in the way of procurement of these assets are complex, both 
in school and out. Among Jhe areas of concern is the factor of interest, 
both, in relation to teaching and in relation to learning. Sti'dents vary 
considerably in this trait. 

Without causing special concern, thousands of young persons move 
with average success through the areas of schooling which are intended 
to help them become functionally literate in the areas of living that they 
choose. More obvious are those who fail. While labeling with approval 
and praising the students who achieve success with distinction in the field 
of reading, and while increasing the reading tasks to cause the especially 
able readers to continue to reach for achievement, the reading teachere 
and the student counselors consider daily the problems of others students 
who display a shortage of interest in school work, work that is nearly 
ninety per cent reading-oriented. Whether or not interest has been dis- 
played, a shortage in reading skills usually is present and crucial. Records 
of research during the years of 1963 and 1964 may Surpass all others in 
the reporting of information about secondary school dropouts. There is 
no doubt that a large portion of the findings will bring reading problems 
under focus as causal factors. 

Identification and description of the students most seriously handicapped 
in the areas of reading is becoming increasingly accurate and thorough 
in both elementary and secondary schools. Provision of reading experi- 
ences that are more challenging than technical has made the modem 
reading clinic where these students study as attractive as a modern library 
reading room. However, the solution of the specific problems of individual 
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Students continues to be a struggle for even the most vigorous of clinicians 
in any setting. 

Outside the special reading classes designed for the most seriously 
troubled and staffed by the reading specialists are many students who 
need help. These are the students seated in the classrooms taught by those 
teachers especially prepared in the fields of industrial arts, history, geogra- 
phy, home economics, literature, science, English, and other areas. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Elizabeth Drews, a third of these students cannot read their 
textbooks. Dr. Drews based her statement on her research cqnceming 
600 ninth graders in East Lansing, Michigan. She told those present; 
at the October 1963 meeting of the Minnesota Congress 61 Parents and 
Teachers in Rochester, Minnesota, that only 20 per cent of the students 
could read at grade level; 40 per cent could read above it. The other 40 
per cent were below-average readers. Dr. Drews stated further that 
interests varied with abilities, and, whether or not she emphasized a case 
for it, these young people obviously needed instruction in the skills of 
reading. Since it has been demonstrated that every teacher is not a teacher 
of reading, developmental reading classes under the instruction of specially 
prepared reading teachers are indicated by the East Lansing study. All 
other studies that bring attention to the reading disabilities of secondary 
school youth point out similar needs. 

Developmental Reading Class Problems 

Fortunately, the establishment of developmental reading classes early 
in the secondary school program is a growing trend, though trend and 
not common practice is the rule. Where such classes have been in opera- 
tion for many years, certain teaching problems have been reported. Even 
serious problems are numerous and they vary from community to com- 
munity, from school to school within the community, and from class to 
class a, 'le years go by, to say nothing of the differences in problems 
that are indicated from student to student. 

Comnion among the questions most often raised by teachers of secondary 
reading classes of a developmental nature (those teachers to whom all 
students, except those severely retarded, go for required reading work as 
a part of the curriculum for all secondary school youth) are' shortage of 
interest in reading, lack of certain factors of commonality in materials 
of differing readability, and personal inadequacies of the teachers for 
meeting the challenge of the numbers of young persons facing them with 
a complex of reasons for their reading dilemmas. In short, questions of 
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student interest, appropriate materials, and talented personnel are vital 
areas of concern. 

Teacher Interest 

Interest in reading begins witli the teacher. The teacher who likes to 
read, and who does read^ carries to his students a part of this pleasure 
without realizing it. An informal comment about a good book, shared by_ 
a. teacher with a student or :With a class, can do more good through 
example than can hours of planned discussion about interest as a char- 
acteristic of a good reader! In her interview and questionnaire study 
of the reading habits of 92 teachers, in a typical county of New York 
State, Burrows (1) supports the experience of teachers who share with 
others their reading enthusiasm. These teachers, who read about as much 
in books and newspapers as other persons of Ihc same educational back- 
ground, tended to give more place to leading in classrdom activities, a 
most significant finding when contagion is a alleged method for eliciting 
reading interest. 

Smith and Dechant (12) list sixteen areas of teacher interest that they 
feel must be present if teachers are to gain help in the facts and principles 
concerning the psychology of reading. The value in the allusion to the 
Smith and Dechant source is the fact that these authore go so far as to 
consider the interest of the teacher a factor in student succ^^s. 

Teacher interest can foster drives of energy toward the preparation 
of materials when apparently none exist, at least not accessibly. Take, 
for instance, the case of Clarence, who shows one day in class an uncom- 
mon desire to read something about a camel, something he may be able 
to manage by himself. A movie inspired him and he ^'inspired^^ the teacher 
of reading! The result is a quickly put together collection of pictures 
clipped from a National Geographic magazine with sub-titles written by 
the teacher, followed by short paragraphs of revised comment at a level 
of difficulty appropriate for Clarence. This useful' customized material 
becomes a part of a looseleaf notebook of selections developed especially 
for and sometimes by him. 

Nothing seems to interest six-foot George in reading. He tolerates 
reading class because it consumes only fifty minutes of the day, because 
his parents are acquainted with the teachers and with .the school and are 
eager to have George cooperate, because the reading teacher has built 
a reputation of good fellowship with him, and because there is a supply 
of Popular Mechanics magazines in the back cupboard. Of all avenues 
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tried, the teacher has made the most progress toward George's desire to 
read by showing interest in his hobby. He dives for objects lost overboard 
from the decks of houseboats. 

Hours of discussion about these adventures in home-made diving gear 
had encouraged the teacher tc go to the library in search of books about 
diving. Referring George to the library was not the first step in building 
the use of this resource because ready accessibility to the appropriate book 
eliminates one hurdle to reading it. Shortiy, Commander Edward Ells- 
berg's books about submarine diving and Captain Scott's writings about 
similar exploits under water preceded the reading of books by. Jules 
Verne. On the Bottom by Ellsberg was the first book that this thirteen- 
year-old ever had read, and he was in the eighth grade when he read it, 
completely, with pleasure, ancl fairly well. Clarence and George represented 
a considerable outlay of teacher energy and time. Without interest on 
the part of the teacher, the effort would not have been made. 

A sincere concern for the interests of each student in the developmental 
reading class may not lead to interests that translate as readily into 
readable writing as did the temporary curiosity of Clarence, or the lasting 
interest of George. (He now dives for a living). Classroom teachers of 
reading need to care enough to pursue reading interests beyond the norma- 
tive studies already made. They need to learn whether or not the general- 
izations drawn from the studies fit the specific cases in the classroom. 
Such care demands teacher interest in young people and in reading. Such 
pursuit bums energy, but it is energy well spent. Small reading classes 
and an extra free period do encourage the individual-interest approach. 

A timely collection of suggestions and sources about reading interests 
is presented in a college textbook by Strang, McCullough, and Traxler 
(13). They -varn the teacher that one is never quite sure exactly what 
the responses to various types of interest inventory questions really mean. 
A combination of all appropriate and practicable techniques, together with 
the judgment of the teactu ' who knows the students, w?'l yield about 
as much as cne can expect as an aid to solving one problem in the 
developmental reading class, that of finding and using interests of young 
people for the improvement of their reading. 

Research About Interest 

Research gives the reading teacher the advantage of the findings of 
others with which to compare informal teacher-made surveys. Among- 
the studies are those of Norvell (7), who reports that content was shown 
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to be the dominant influence affecting children's choices of reading^ 
materials in grades ; 12, and that sex was a highly significant factor 
.in responses to the content of the selections he used in his study. Russell 
(10), in a portion of his book about the teaching of reading, emphasizes 
that timeliness is .a factor to consider when studying interest trends; the 
most recent studies should give the best estimate of current trends among 
young persons. Clarence and Jim's interests were both "here" and "now/' 
Robinson (9) reports in a summary of the findings of research a 
consistent change in the interests of groups of children as they grow older. 
Group interests begin to be different for boys and girls at the middle 
grade level, and this difference is continued into adult life. Robinson states 
that adolescent boys show dominant interests in reading about mysteries, 
sports, recreational activities, and comics. Giris turn toward romance and 
stories about teenage problems. Girls at this level begin to read adult 
books and show greater preference for fictitious character than do boys. 
Retarded readers show, in general, interests similar to those of other 
youth their own age^ 

Materials and Method 

A continuous study of materials written for young people yields nearly 
satisfactory information on which to base purchase of teaching materials 
for developmental reading. Because of local differences there probably 
always will be demand beyond supply. There certainly always will be 
spontaneously discovered interests that cannot immediately be satisfied. 
It is well to approach the problem of supplying reading materials with 
a knowledge of the findings of research, with an understanding of young 
people, and with specific acquaintance with the students who are to be 
present in class. 

Educators know the value of common discussion as a multi-purpose 
communication process, and educators a?so know that the range of ability 
in reading the materials about which discussions may occur is a wide 
range, indeed, in the secondary school. How then may a teacher meet 
the needs of reading for the varying abilities and, at the same time, 
provide a common core of content for discussion? What may be equally 
important is the question: how may a teacher meet the needs of a wide 
range of reading talent and at the same time efficiently provide an 
opportunity for developing needed basic skills in reading? Ways of plan- 
ning for discussion of content, and methods of providing for group- 
learning of skills require foresight* 
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By establishing a broad theme about which most of the reading is to be 
done, the teacher and class may raise some questions, from which to 
choose the most appropriate one, when the members are ready for 
discussion. For instance, a study of biographies of persons who have 
contributed to the growth of the knowledge about early peoples of the 
world might propose to answer some of the following questions: What 
did you learn from your reading that would contribute to a discussion 
about the hardships of scientists who went on anthropological surveys? 
How did they live while on location? How did they preserve for future 
study the information and artifacts discovered? Where were the campsites 
of the most successful field studies? Assuming that- such a topic might be 
satisfactory in the first place, considering interest, available materials, and 
reading range of secondary reading classes, / is hypothetical situation 
could be a practical one, as far as common ground for discussion is 
concerned. 

A study of the experiences and personalities of men and women who 
have faced life with unusual courage against uncommon odds might be 
undertaken with general questions as follows: How did other individuals 
help this person to serve his cause? Compare the individual in the selection 
with someone suggested to you from from literature you already have 
read. What sacrifices did the person make in order to achieve his goal? 

The writings in the professional literature about the problems of uniting 
the thinking of a group of students give further insight into the problem. 
Handlan (3) discusses the guidance of conversation of students who have 
read many diflfcrcnt sources. Squire (12) describes the situation that one 
finds when one tries to individualize completely the teaching of literature. 
Reeves (8) explains the role of the gifted student in the reading class 
or literature class setting. Tlie Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English (2) takes the historical look at the 
problem and gives suggestions and solutions for making homogeneity 
from heterogeneity, should this be the desire of the teacher. 

To find commonality for skills development is a somewhat different 
problem from that of finding common questions about content. In some 
ways it is more difficult than to find broad topical questions for discussion. 
Some developmental reading teachers have arranged to have all students 
read materials that represent, by their structure, similar skills-development 
possibilities. This may mean that they all read the same selection, some 
students with special help. If the skill to be considered were that of 
finding main ideas sufficient to break a selection into chapters and to 
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give each a title, all might focus on the results of the work of one another 
in their search for the best possible sequence. If the skill were to learn 
how to make inferences from given content, a different selection question 
arises. Where only a few copies of a selection are available, the materials 
may be passed around and a time limit may be set for the preparation 
of the paper to be discussed. - 

While many teachers of developmental reading piefer to scout for 
their own materials to use in their classes, those appropriate for the 
development of specific unit themes, there are others who use materials 
organized and prepared for the purpose of developing reading skills. It 
is not unusual to find teachers using combinations of personally collected 
materials and textbooks, or even combinations of textbooks. 

The needs of the students in the classes, the availability of the materials, 
and the personal familiarity of the teachers with the materials in the field 
all operate to produce the variations in organization of materials that 
may be found in the hands of students. 

Textbook materials usually consist of carefully graded selections, short 
expository or fictional items related to one of several themes in a book 
or handbook. The themes have been chosen to fit the interests of young 
people today, and the themes usually are based upon findings of interest 
surveys and studies. Such organized teaching materials are a continuation 
of the general plan i^t organization of selections used in the elementaiy 
classrooms for the teaching of reading. There, too, the topics have been 
chosen because of what is known about children's interests as sampled 
over the country by surveys and studies. The longitudinal look at interests, 
prc-school through secondary school, is typical of the long look that reading 
specialists give to all of the continuous strands of the characteristics of 
the activity of reading. There is no specific culmination point for interests 
or skills of young people, sixth grade, ninth grade, or grade twelve! 

Interest and Life Goals 

Sometimes there is cause for wonder when teachers and researching 
scholars at work on the problem of eliciting interest in reading in the 
classroom find such interest high in the primary grades, at a lower level 
in the intermediate grades, and even lower at the early secondary school 
levels. Observation of classrooms, and the individuals in them, yield some 
facts to consider. The primary child is excited about the very act of 
learning to read. This is a new skill, and in a literate society, it is a skill to 
be attained. This motivation wells through third grade and fourth grade. 
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at which time many teachers consider that the young children already 
know how to read; they are now ready to use their accomplished skills 
for gaining information and pleasure. This point of view has been credited 
for the misconception, ^'in the primary grades we learn to read; in the 
intermediate grades we read to learn.** Perhaps, in this quotation, there 
is a clue to the cause of the sometimes slump in skills development among 
intermediate grade pupils. These are the children who are about to 
become the students of the seventh grade developmental reading class, 
a continuation of the 1-12 reading plan. 

As materials become more complicated in readability, frustration rises. 
The frustration level becomes a major irritant for many young people 
in the junior high school where quantities of reading materials become 
greater, when time for accomplishing the reading is shorter, and where 
instruction in the continuing development of reading skills has only 
begun to appear. Current periodicals are picking up the cries of frustration 
and building them into editorials, feature stories, and news items. A 
selective reader of both popular and professional literature will see frequent 
reports of local and national concern, and the reader will be only a little 
surprised to find the lack of reading skill a contributory factor even in 
items headlining secondary school dropouts. 

School Dropouts and Reading Problems: Related? 

The status of reading among the young persons who drop out of school 
is a current focus for study and research. This year and the next will not 
close without a bioader, if not deeper, understanding of the problem. 
How to identify and provide for the reluctant, slow, or disabled reader, 
among both the avantaged and the disadvantaged children, in the element- 
ary school might well be studied by all teachers, whether or not they are 
immediately concerned with children younger than twelve years of age. 
Reading problems have a way of snowballing, and the junior high school 
teacher of reading is among the first to feel the results. 

Perhaps the employment problems of youth may have a motivating 
influence on reading development. The primary grade child does not 
anticipate employment for many years, but reading is an exciting new 
skill; the intermediate grade child docs not look definitdy ahead to 
specific employment, and reading is not an exciting new skill; the junior 
high school student does look ahead to choices of professions, and he 
is not entirely realistic in his planning; the senior high school student 
feels ready for employment, would like to be ready, but is he? 
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In our literate society it is necessary to be able to read in order to 
complete secondary school and to be graduated. Today a high school 
diploma is worth more than years of experience. The completion of the 
high school curriculum may have a monetary value of around $2000 
a year to a young man. Twenty years ago, experience was worth more 
than the certificate of graduation. The United States Bureau of Statistics 
has figures that underline this reversal of situations, and technological 
. change plays no little part in the upset. 

The National Educational Association (5) announces plans which 
promise some figures and findings at the completion of the special project 
on school dropouts, established as a project in 1961 with a three-year 
schedule, under a Ford Foundation grant. The project provides a con- 
sukative and clearing house service for school systems trying to develop 
programs to keep potential dropouts in the classroom and to encourage 
those who already have left school to return. This year the project 
will hold symposiums on curriculums for potential dropouts and on 
training programs for teachers working with them. It can be assumed 
that developing functional literacy will be a topic of concern. In another 
National Education Asociation publication (6), 75,000 to 100,000 drop- 
outs were reported to have been returned to school in 1963. 

The teaching of reading became the problem of those who report a 
project in Cook County, Illinois, in which there was a successful attempt 
to wage, war on illiteracy. Raymond M. Hilliard (4), Director, Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, described the experiences of his 
department for This Week Magazine in May, 1963. The case study 
he reported makes encouraging reading for educators who find, late in 
his report, the following comments: 

". . . Course work starts with basic literacy training and goes through the 
curriculum required for an eighth-grade certificate, but it doesn't end there. 
Because we know that better reading skills can help anyone get ahead, we 
offer woric leadinpr to a high-school diploma, and encourage our people 
to stay on even after they find jobs " 

Picking up the challenge of "Each One h One,'' a motto for 
those who join the National Education Association in the drive to stop 
dropouts, recipients of the 100,000 letters sent to educators in July, 1963, 
went to work. At the University of Minnesota the Minnesota Student 
Associations' Educational Affairs Commission found volunteers for such 
a cause. They went out to meet some of the youth who had dropped 
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out of school, became acquainted with them, and are now pursuing their 
plans for stemming the dropout tide. It can be hoped that social accept- 
ance will be followed by appropriate leadership for those who need to 
slip back into educational channels that will enable these students to 
improve their reading skills. 

Reading; A Lifelong Habit? 

In an inspiring editorial in Saturday Review, Richard L. Tobin (14) 
describes the habit that reading can become. He phrases well the view 
that he takes of youth who have not acquired this habit which, once 
adopted, becomes a lifelong possession: Mr. Tobin finds, for himself, 
as do many, a sadness in the fact that a large segment (he says "whop- 
ping*') of the exploding new teen-age generation never really ends any- 
thing unless forced to do so. In his words, 

"Reading is a habit. Once youVe got the habit you never lose it. But you 
must somehow be exposed to reading early enough in life to have it become 
a part bf your daily routine, like washing your fact or breathing. Many an 
unfortunate grade-school child in our higjily seasoned, electronic, picture- 
conscious age has never been exposed to the reading habit and cannot, 
therefore, read without effort. Some modem children seldom if ever read 
for fun. Like muscles that are almost never used, their concentration and 
interest give way quickly. . . 

". . . Reading is one of the most private of satisfactions. Reading is com- 
pletely portable, perhaps the handiest of all art forms. Reading offers a 
tremendous subtlety unavailable through sound or pictures, for reading stirs 
the imagination as nothing else. Reading is also a communicable habit; 
children will read if their parents always have a book or two going and 
habitually devour newspapers and maga:dnes. . . . We feel sad when we 
realize there are some who do not know its [reading's] glories and its 
fun " 

The complex problems of reading are present, here and now, today. 
The most vigorous attacks upon the problems seem to be reaching the 
people of the nation who may, directly or indirectly, have responsibility for 
solutions. Certainly, everyone, educators and lay people alike, are inter- 
ested. They need to realize that the continuous process of growth in 
reading begins eariy and never ends during a lifetime. The secondary 
teacher of developmental reading joins the elementary reading teacher 
in a continuous effort to assist the youth of the nation to attain the 
vital skills of reading. 
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DISCUSSION . 

Sr. Julitta: One of the major problems emphasized was the problem of 
reluctant readers. What are we doing about them? How can we help them? 
Some suggestions were given and I would add these: using audio-visual aids 
in which lessons can be taped; using guide questions which show the student 
how to think in relationships. 

The idea of teaching a skill using a large .variety of material is also excellent 
and is a great help to teachers. We can do it easily in some of the examples 
given. However, generally I question whether one teacher alone can manage 
this if she's expected to do it while teaching five classes. 

In reference to the drop outs, my question is: what are we planning for the 
75,000 or 100,000 that are coming back to us? Do we have a curriculum that's 
going to interest them? Maybe we can get some help from one of the other 
discussants as to what kind of a curriculum we should prepare for those who 
dropped out, who could not read, and who are back with us. While they are 
learning to read, what are we giving them and how are we helping them? 

Dr. Shafer: I'm interested in this question "about cuvriculum. Basically, it 
is related to the problem of our changing culture. Someone asked me to explain 
what I meant by the term post-literacy; what I meant is simply that print is 
not the sole medium of communication any longer, as it was when our country 
was settled. 

We have some evidence that teenage culture has changed very rapidly from 
the teenage culture that we knew. In our present teenage culture, oral com- 
munication is much more important than print; so, the teenager responds in a 
very dramatic way to forms which are other than print. 

Now, the problem here then is to get with it; it's with us. We need to bring 
into our experience all forms of mass communication. In the curriculum called 
English "S," which the Detroit Public Schools developed, there was a little 
note to the teacher about the reluctant reader and a quiz that the teacher was 
asked to take. The first question — and this was a quiz on hich all of the 
students usually scored 100% and all the teachers flunked — was: who is the 
main character in the television program called The Untouchables? 

I think that here is a little lesson about our own world, our own communi- 
cation world; that print is very important to us and always has been, but even 
so, wc must make a great eflfort to enter the world of the teenager and to 
discover the forms of communication which are important to him; and to help 
lead him from where he is to where we wish to have him go, that is, toward 
a sophistication with print, but with a realization that print is changing its role 
very rapidly in our electronic world. 

Dr. Robinson: I was glad to hear you complete your statement about 
meeting these people on their level and leading them somewhere. This morning 
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I was under the impression that you were just going to meet than. 
Dr. Shaker: Oh, no, Vm a leader. 

Dr. Robinson: I'm glad to hear that. I'd like to underline the damage 
done, I think, by the misconception that Dr. Chase mentioned about learning 
to read in the primary grades and reading to learn thereafter. If we adopt this 
policy, and some people still do, I think we're going to continue to be in all 
sorts of difficulties; and this^may indeed account for some of the problems that 
wc face in junior high schools. . 

I'd like to suggest a few other special problems of reading in the secondary 
school. First, there arc special problems to be considered certainly for average 
and superior readers. As she pointed out, studies show that many students do 
not read a great deal. We know we are turning out adults who do not read a 
great deal. One study showed only seventeen per cent of adults were reading 
a book at any given time. Is book reading an essential habit for students to 
take into adult life? If so, how can wc give the high school reading program 
the necessary wherewithal to contribute to greater satisfaction from reading? 

Many adults who watch television feel guilty about using their time that way. 
They associate relaxing with TV, in contrast to self-improvement associated 
with reading . . . "My conscience might say I spend too much time watching 
television because I get behind on my reading; probably won't stop though." 
However, nobody says the opposite— it is hardly conceivable— "my conscience 
says I spend too much time reading because I get behind on my television." 

Now, in this I see an attitude that we have created in high school students, 
the attitude of respecting reading without using it. We may have inculcated 
the values of reading without the interests and abilities to accompany them. 

Secondly, I think studies have been made in the last decade that reveal that 
those who read well, according to standardisied tests, sometimes do not read 
really well; particularly, they do not read critically and do not use many of 
the higher level reading skills. 

Are we failing then to develop a dimension which was described recently by 
Frank Chase when he discussed two levels of literacy? Dean Chase described 
the higher level illiterate, the individual who could indeed reading according 
to standardized tests, but who did not use the material he r^d to improve 
himself and his society. 

Sr. Julitta: Another prcblem came to my mind when it was mentioned 
that students are frustrated b)* the amount of reading which they are asked to 
do. This particular problem grows out of lack of flexibility in reading. We fail 
in the upper grades to give children the idea of changing their rate and 
changing their technique of reading according to the situation. From the lower 
grades on we should teach them to establish purpose before reading and to 
decide what they want to know. I think we can help them to overcome this 
frustration; that is, help them to develop into flexible readers. 
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Dr. Chase: I know that Dr. Shafer has a special interest in mass media 
and brings this up to us in his comments; and I think it would be quite appro* 
pnate to report here some research done in the School of Joumalbm at the 
University of Minnesota on newspaper reading time. I think it's appropriate 
here because we all know that reading is not necessarily limited to hardback 
books. Adults over a ten-year period averaged thirty to thirty-five minutes for 
reading the morning paper; they gave forty to forty-five minutes to the after- 
noon paper; and they gave from sixty-five to eighty minutes to. the Sunday 
papen Youth aged twelve to eighteen gave fifteen minutes to the morning 
paper; twenty to the afternoon paper; and forty to the Sunday paper. 

Dr. Shafer: fm very glad that you mentioned that because I think there 
are other things that we need to look at as regards newspapers. In New York 
City the other day we lost a neu'spaper.. We lost the New York Mirror, The 
New York Mirror, like the Post, the News, the Journal- American, is a news- 
paper that has been estimated to be about the fifth or sixth grade readability 
level. But the newspapers that have been expanding are the New York Times 
and the Herald'Tribune. 

Also, we have other interesting statistics on adult and teenage reading. The 
membership in teenage book clubs is up. The sale of paperback books in school 
book stores is up. Library attendance on the part of high school students is up. 
Now, as I look at this picture^ I wonder if we don't have good evidence that 
teenagers are reading and that our job is essentially to get them to be critical, 
more selective. 

Sr. JuLrrxA: It is my experience that the students wiio can read easily arc 
the ones who engage in reading a great deal. If we can build up their skills to 
a high degree, students are goii^ to read. 



Evelyn Jan-Tausch 
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4. Teaching Developmental Reading 
in the Secondary School 

^^J)EVELOPMENTIAL reading" designates a sequential plan of in- 
struction, the purpose of which is to produce the skilled and enthu- 
siastic reader. It is concerned with maximum progress for every student : 
slow, average, and superior. While its content is, in general, based upon 
the concepts and skills judged appropriate for the various grade levels 
of the curriculum, in actual functioning the developmental reading pro- 
gram provides for both vertical and horizontal growth in that "new 
learnings are built on previous learnings and the base is broadened 
constantly." (4) There is a shift in emphasis as the child progresses into 
the upper grades away from learning to read as an end in itself toward 
utilizing reading as the essential learning tool. Secondary curricula, requir- 
ing the efficient use of reading techniques unique to various subject fields, 
exert strong demands upon the reading program for purposeful content, 
effective methods, and positive results. 

Long Range Goals 

Regardless of the manner of implementation, reading instruction in 
a developmental program must be based on planned objectives if content, 
method, and materials are to prove appropriate and to achieve desired 
results. 

Long range goals of the secondary reading program include : 

1. Developing critical thinking in reading. 

2. Developing the ability to read and think in the language of the subject 
areas. 

3. Developing the reading vocabulary. 

4. Developing cfTective work-study skills. 

5. Developing judgment and skill in the use of a flexible reading rate. 
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6. Developing reading interests at increasingly mature levels. 
These goals apply to all students in the developmental program whether 
they are slow learners, average, or superior. The major differences involved 
in the reading instruction of children of varying abilities and achievements 
are to be found in materials and methods rather than in curriculum content 
and purpose. Critical thinking, for example, can and should be developed 
with material of any level of difficulty. Vocabulary work might, for one 
group, require review and re-teaching of phonics and syllabication whereas 
exercises in making analogies, building word families, and delving into 
the etymology of words would prove more worthwhile with another class. 
Regardless of potential, however, all pupils would profit from certain 
common experiences, and every child should be taught so that he may 
acWeve his optimal success in learning to read. 

The methods and materials used in secondary developmental reading 
"programs are determined largely by such factors as: (1) class size; 
(2) class composition (i.e. heterogeneously or so-called homogeneously, 
grouped); (3) the professional training and competence of the teacher; 
(4) the interest and cooperation afforded by the administration. • 

In a heterogeneous group, the teacher generally takes one of two 
courses, his choice depending largely upon the amount of training in 
reading instruction he has had. He may decide to teach topic average 
level of the group and have all students use the one reading book and 
do the same exercises, or he may attempt to provide diversified instruction 
on multi-levels. For this latter purpose he will utilize many self-help 
materials. Skillful planmng, high professional competence, and an abun- 
dance of materials are needed to keep this kind of program operating 
successfully. Class size, length of period, and the number of differentiated 
levels of ' .concept development represented will determine how much 
individual attention any one student may receive. If such a program 
suffers, it is from a kind of "assembly line-itis'' to coin a term descriptive 
of the situation where student responses are m^nly limited to one word 
answers, multiple choice selections, matching vocabulary items, etc. 
Group discussions, wherein conclusions are reached and inferences drawn 
concerning the material read, might be omitted almost completely unless 
definite provision is made for their inclusion by a teacher who under- 
stands that thinking and language activities which help students order, 
relate, and integrate experiences must continue to be an integral part 
of the secondary developmental reading program. Regular opportunities 
for free play of thought and oral self-expression upon a commonly shared 
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reading experience must be provided if reading is to fulfill its primary 
function of helping all of us grow more human through nourishment 
of mind and spirit. 

While the teacher of the secondary class grouped "homogencousl/' 
may find it practical and rewarding to work with the whole group as 
a single unit, it is necessary to make sure that such a reading program 
does not become dominated by materials and methods deemed suitable 
in terms of achievement grade levels. When this happens, there is a 
danger that some curriculum goals will be sought at the expense of 
others. Specific examples of this can be found in those secondary reading 
classes where ( 1 ) all the students being evaluated by test scores as "superior 
readers," speed reading is emphasized almost exclusively; and where 
(2) all the students being assessed by test scores as "poor readers," drills 
on phonics, syllabication, and sentence completion, are used constantly 
to convince the already reluctant reader that reading certainly is not fun! 

If good teaching cuts restlessly across all methods, good reading instruc- 
tion at the secondary level needs equally well to cut knowingly across 
materials to insure achieving all the goals of a. truly developmental reading 
program. 

Critical Thinking 

The normal psychological growth of the child making the transition 
from elementary school to the secondary includes both the need and the 
capacity to criticize, to accept, or to reject that part of his environment 
which is the product of the authority figures of his worid. His awareness ' 
of his environment comes to him through communication media. Much 
of his response takes the same form. Critical thinking in reading is a 
major objective of the secondary school developmental reading program 
and contributes to the individual's ability to evaluate his environment in 
terms of its meaning for him and for the society in which he is to live. 

Gray and Rogers (2) describe the aspects of reading achievement 
which contribute to critical thinking and which can be taught: 

I. Responses indicating the reader's gra^ of meaning. 

A. Grasp of literal sense of meaning. 

B. Capacity to enrich one's grasp of the literal meaning through the 
recognition of meaning implied but not directly stated. 

C. Capacity to clarify and enrich one*s grasp of the literal and implied 
meaning through recall of appropriate related experiences (direct 
or vicarious) and their association with the content read. 
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D. Capacity to enrich one's grasp of meaning through the use of the 
literal, implied, and related meanings in reaching conclusions or 
making generalizations not stated by the author. 

II. Responses indicating the reader's evaluative reaction to the material 
read. 

A. An attitude of inquiry concerning such items as the value, the 
quality, the accuracy of what is read. 

B, A tendency to suspend judgment and to use rational standards in 
reaching conclusions about the worth of what is read. 

III. Responses indicating the reader's application of the materia^ read. 

A. Recognition, implicit or explicit, that thf Ideas acquired may have 
personal or social value. 

B, Insightfulness, breadth, and penetration in making use of the ideas 
acquired. 

In choosing material to be used in teacl la*; critical thinking, it is 
necessary that the content include some aspect of problem-solving and 
that there be provision for agreement or disagreement. There must be 
opportunity for involvement of the reader. The reading matter must 
interest him. It must enhance or threaten his self-concept and therefore 
cause him to react to its implications. 

After the qualifications and the bias of the author have been established, 
support and substantiation for the reader's • conclusions must be found 
in the reading material. Questions raised by the reading for which no 
single correct answer can suffice contribute to the development of critical 
thinking, especially when the teacher refrains from imposing his own 
opinions on vhc students and encourages them to express themselves 
within the framework of logical thinking and articulate speech. Much 
of the tea hi:*g of critical thinking in reading is made possible through 
the- creation on the teacher's part, of an atmosphere genuinely conducive 
to inquiry, reflection, and respect for one another's viewpoint* 

At the secondary level, newspapers, magazines, poetry, plays, and 
advertising copy provide excellent reading material for developing critical 
thinking. It is important to remember, however, that critical thinking 
should not be limited to the formation of opinions pro and con regarding 
the ideas set forth by the author. Interpretation of symbolism, under- 
standing of propaganda techniques, awareness of the balance required 
between style and meaning intended or sensory effect, sequential develop- 
ment of character and plot, relationship of the ideas expressed to the 
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reality cf the reader's world, all of these are important facets of critical 
thinking to be developed. Any reading experience which causes the 
student to question, compare, interpret, generalize, or draw conclusions 
can be said to develop critical thinking in reading. Within this frr-ne 
of reference, creative reading which results in new behavior such as the 
student's writing a poem, an original story, drawing an illustration, or 
any activity stimulated by and interpretative of his pereonal reaction 
to the printed symbols can be viewed as a special form of what remains, 
basically, critical thinking. 

Ability to Read and Think in the Language of the Subject Areas 

Although most educators agree with Karlin (3) that secondary school 
teachers in the content areas who require students to read in their subjects 
in order to acquire skill or knowledge should be able to teach the 
reading skills needed, nave not yet arrived at the time when this is 
generally so. The reading specialist can help the content teacher through: 
(1) in-service training conferences; (2) supplementary instruction of 
the children experiencing difficulty; (3) incorporating into the develop- 
mental program instruction in the special reading skills required by the 
various subject areas. 

Strang and Bracken (7) list three special aspects of the teaching of 
reading in every subject: 

1. .The general attitude or approach to the kinds of reading required in the 
subject. 

2. The technical or special vocabulary of the subject. 

3. Certain specific reading skills needed in the subject, as for example, the 
reading of maps in social studies and the reading of directions in the 
shop or science laboratory. 

Most subject-matter teachers assign one or more textbooks to the 
students to be read independently. These books are usually written at 
approximately the grade level of the group being taught and are often 
above the instructional level of many in the class. It should be expected 
that students who experience difficulty in reading recreational material 
written on their own grade level will be frustrated in attempting to 
learn from the grade textbooks. 

It is practical then for the reading teacher to examine copies of the 
textbooks used by his students for the purpose of determining their specific 
reading demands, and to include in his reading program instruction in 
those fkills that will be most helpful. Nila B. Smith's Be A Better Reader 
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Books IV, V, and VI, for example, might be studied by the reading 
teacher to determine the different organizational patterns found in the 
chapters of science, mathematics, social studies, and literature texts. Once 
this examination has been made, the reading teacher's job is to teach 
the particular techniques needed to read chapters conforming to these 
patterns. It is not the reading teacher's responsibility to teach science or 
social studies. Discussion in class of the characteristics that enable the 
student to recognize such patterns as *^Trobl(5m-solving" and "Cause and 
Effect," and practice in using the special reading skills required by the 
nature of each pattern, should be followed by direct application to the 
chapters of the students' textbooks. The success of this particular- phase 
of the developmental reading program at the secondary level will depend 
to a large extent upon the amount of careful planning done by the 
reading teacher to make the skills practical in terms of the actual text- 
books read by the students. 

Students should be led further to see that mastery of the vocabulary 
items unique to each subject area is an indispensable aid to better com- 
prehension. For the developmental reading teacher to undertake the 
teaching of lists of special terms for the subject areas, violates, in the 
writer's opinion, one of the basic tenets of good reading instruction. 
Words are to be taught in meaningful context, and science words are 
best learned in the science lesson, math terms in the math class. What 
the reading teacher is particularly able to do is to use the vocabulary 
taken from the textbooks to teach the word recognition skills that the 
student needs. Then the purpose becomes, not one of having students 
memorize terms and definitions, but rather one of having them adequately 
prepared with workable ways of unlocking the new terms still to be met 
in further reading. It is a method or methods that the reading teacher 
can impart, rather than the content of a particular subject area. 

This last point deserves amplification inasmuch as all secondary 
instruction in reading in the content areas is properly concerned with 
teaching the student effective methods in reading subject content and 
should not be confused with teaching the content itself. At the secondary 
level, this last is the rightful responsibility of the subject teacher. 

Reading Vocabulary 

It is generally agreed that vocabulary is best developed through reading 
and, therefore, any extension of reading in terms of diversity and quality 
should, of itself, insure corresponding vocabulary growth. When we 
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supplement extended reading with increased opportunities for the student 
to participate in planned discussions, we provide him with the basis for 
recognition of the visual symbol by first making sure the word is part 
of his auditory and speaking vocabulary. At every level of reading instruc- 
tion, the technique of introducing (orally and visually) and clarifying 
unfamiliar key vocabulary items in the prereading discussion must be 
systematically followed. 

Research has conclusively proved that words taught in isolation from 
a list are seldom made part of the student's permanent stock of recogniz- 
able words. Words are learned best when they are introduced in con- 
junction with meaningful context and when they have emotional overtones 
for the learner. Repeated meeting of the new words in varied context 
enriches their meaning and defines their limits. 

The student who. participates in many communication activities (listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing) is more likely to develop his vocab- 
ulary than the one who does not, but providing these activities to the 
extent needed for aU students to become highly proficient in the com- 
munication skills is quite frequently beyond the scope of the reading 
teacher. Directed instruction in vocabulary development is necessar)-. 

Analyzing the structure of words and learning the meanings and 
functions of prefixes, suffixes, and roots contribute to the student's ability 
to unlock new words and gives depth .to their meaning. Tracing words 
to their ongins lends interest to word study and affords secondary students 
needed insight into the Uving nature of language. Cartoon strips made 
to illustrate the changes undergone by a word as it adds a suffix or a 
prefix or passes from one language to another, iUustrated family trees 
of words, and other expressions of student ingenuity make interesting 
bulletin board displays and provide needed opportunities for creative 
involvement. ' ■ 

Encouraging the use of the dictionary as a meaas of determining 
exact or multiple meanings of words can often be made more palatable 
to the student through the use of games such as anagrams, crossword 
puzzles, and double-crostics. Classrooms which are liberally supplied 
with dictionaries pay dividends in that students may become accustomed 
to using the dictionary frequently, quickly, and accurately. 

Word analogies, which involve both understanding the concept of 
relationship and training in the ability to shift mind sets as needed, are 
a necessary factor in vocabulary study at the secondary level. Word 
analogy exercises are used with increasing frequency to evaluate ability 
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to think abstractly. Students arc quick to recognize that, while a large 
vocabulary is not the sole requisite for success in working analogies, it 
is a basic requirement. 

Secondary students are usually receptive to suggestions about keeping 
written lists of new words met in their reading. Sensitivity to the 
emotional overtones of words may be developed by skimming selections 
read for words that produce feeling of sorrow, joy, anger, etc. Planned 
learning experiences are required in the teaching of foreign phrases, 
idiomatic expressions, and technical terms. 

Effecihe WorhStudy Skills 

Skills in using the dictionary, in reading maps, tables, charts, graphs, 
in locating pertinent subject matter through use of the table of contents 
and the index, are demanded daily of the secondary student as he meets 
the requirements set by various subject teachers. In addition, he must 
know where and how to locate reference materials, be able to read 
with purposeful selectivity and good comprehension, retain all essential 
facts, and be successful in organizing thoughtful reactions to his reading 
into well-structured and articulate reports. 

While it is safe to assume that certain of these skills have been taught 
since the elementary grades and will continue to be taught by the secondary 
subject teachers, the developmental reading teacher assumes responsibility 
for teaching all of these work-study skills whenever students exhibit 
deficiencies, or when examination of the subject-matter courses of study 
reveal no provision for their teaching. 

Beginning secondary students require instruction in the use of the 
high school dictionary. The secondary student should be able to recognize 
alphabetical sequence, use guide words, identify root words in both 
inflected and derived forms, select the definition that fits the context, 
and realize the differing purposes of comma and semi-colon as used in 
dictionary meanings. He should be capable of using the pronunciation 
)cey, the etymology key, and responding correctly to the accent mark. 
He should know that geographical and biographical information can be 
located in some dictionaries and understand also the limited nature of 
this information so that he uses it appropriately. 

The sccondrir) school curriculum makes constant demands on the 
student to consult reference materials of many types — encyclopedias, 
almanacs, atlases, penodical indexes. Effective use of these aids by 
students depends upon their knowing what sources are available, which 
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ones to use, and how to select material relevant to the given assignment. 
The reading teacher may provide each student with a resume of resource 
materials such as can be found in The Library, a service bulletin of 
the Reader's Digest Educational Division. This affords the student a 
comprehensive survey of the many types of reference materials and the 
particular purpose for which each is designed. Students should be asked 
to check their school and public libraries to ascertain which of these 
reference materials are available. Assignments made in the content classes 
can be discussed in the reading class in terms of: (1) What reference 
books prove most productive in assignments of this kind? (2) What are 
the key words in the assignment' as made? This last procedure should be 
specifically directed toward helping the student recognize the point or 
theme of hb assignment so that he will select information which is 
pertinent. 

Instruction in outlining and note-taking as given in the reading class 
should emphasize awareness of the logical organization arrived at by use 
of key words, main ideas, and clusters of meaningful subordinate details. 
The organization of ideas predicates relationships existing among them. 
These relationships, the student must be guided to understand, carry cues 
within them which not only help him remember the ideas so associated, 
but contribute greatly to his ability to recall and report on what he has 
read. 

Teaching the work-study skills includes developing concepts relative to 
the student's attitude toward hb reading. He must learn to analyze firet 
his purpose for reading any particular material and then knowingly select 
that method (reading for recall, reading critically, skimming, etc.) which 
best suits his objective. In most cases the student's purpose will be affected 
by his instructor's purpose. This may be determined as a result of the 
teacher specifically stating the objectives of the reading assignment made, 
by the student relating the immediate assignment to the rest of the course, 
or by evaluating the assignment in terms of ones made previously. 

One of the work-study skills that should be developed to a high level of 
proficiency in the developmental reading class b the use of the SQ3R 
technique. For most secondary students the ability to survey, question, 
read, recite, review, report will be basic to success in the high school 
curriculum. 

Flexible Reading Rate 
Not only has his rate of comprehension become a major concern and 
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matter of status to many an American adult reader, but the develop- 
mental reading program at the secondary level that today fails to include 
**speed reading" in its instruction would be hard to find. Far more im- 
portant than any one particular rate a student may achieve, however, is 
his need to learn to adjust his rate of reading to suit the type of material 
and the purpose for which it is being read. It is not unusual to find that 
good readers tend to adapt rate to their reading purpose and the difficulty 
of the material while poor readers read all material at approximately 
the same speed. 

Mechanical instruments to increase reading rate are more commonly 
used at the secondary level than in the elementary grades. These devices 
attempt to correct or improve eye movement, directional attack, and 
visual acuity. To the extent that the student's rate of comprehension is 
affected by his ocular habits, the instruments may be effective. More often, 
however, one's speed of comprehension is a matter of interpretation, 
asamilation, and reaction to the message initiated by the visual symbols. 
Interest in a subject or familiarity with it can, therefore, increase the 
speed and understanding with which it is read. The readability level of 
the material insofar as both complexity of language and difficulty of 
concepts are involved also affects the reading rate. 

Understanding of all the variables that impinge upon one's reading 
rate enables the teacher and the student to avoid tWnking in terms of one 
fantastic rate for all material — King Lear and The Hardy Boys reduced 
to the common denominator of 2500 words per minute ! It Ls quite possible 
that the greatest need where reading rate instruction is concerned has to 
do with clearing uv some of the misconceptions that arc being forced 
upon students by televiaon and press accounts of speed reading marvels. 

Students who desire to increase reading rate should understand that 
they will have to do a great deal of daily reading. Rate increase requires 
regular practice on materials that develop systematically in difficulty and 
length. In many secondary developmental classes it is established practice 
to begin the period's work with short timed readings, each followed by a 
comprehension check. Individual charts kept by the students help them 
to keep a personal record of their progress. When the student maintains 
a record of his reading that shows a comprehension score plus number 
of words read per minute, rate of comprehension usually increases. 

One of the techniques that students should learn to use for increasing 
rate is that of surx^eying before reading. In the survey, the Student reads 
the title, examines wl atever illustrations are included, reads the summary, 
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if one is provided, and, in general, assumes the mental set necessary for 
accelerated comprehension. 

Skimming and scanning are generally included in speed reading in- 
struction. Skimming is the quick perusal of a page, an article, or a book 
to obtain an overall impression of the whole. Scanning is searching through 
reading material to locate a particular fact, quotation, name, etc. Practice 
in these techniques is valuable to the secondary student who will employ 
both as supplements to his work-study skills. The secondary teacher wiU 
find those scanning exercises practical help that require locating specific 
information in the dictionary, the index, table of contents, etc. Skimming 
that utilizes textbooks or encyclopedias for practice can provide the stu- 
dent with needed skills in mentally summarizing for main ideas. Du|)licatc 
printed paragraphs, one of which has all but the key words blocked out, 
can be made by students. Exchanging them with one another in class 
permits one student to check on another's ability to derive the correct sense 
of the paragraph from reading only the key words. This skimming lesson 
reinforces the training given to look for key words that convey the sentence 
or paragraph thought. 

Reading Interests 

The true interests of students are usually well established by the time 
they reach the secondary school. The years of childhood are the years of 
strong identification with people, things, and ideas. This in no way denies 
the teacher the opportunity to use students' interests to increase their 
desire to read extensively. It behooves the teacher to assess the interests 
of his students. This he can do without too much difficulty if he first accepts 
the concept that interests are the expression of the individuality of the 
.student. "Self and interest are two names for the same fact," says John 
Dewey (1). 

Although there are common interests at each stage of growth, it is 
necessary to determine the personal interests of those individuals who 
limit their reading to that assigned by their teachers. 

One way of discovering individual interests is by permitting students 
to express themselves freely in whatever form they can. The content of 
pictures they prefer, the pictures they draw, the subject of the stories they 
originate, and the content of the stories they enjoyed are all ways of 
determining individual interest. The subject of any free expression of the 
student is significant in assessing his individual interests. To the extent 
that it can be determined and the individual's interests made known to 
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the teacher, it becomes important that reading materials that help' the 
student express these interests either be made available or called to his 
attention. This requires that the instructor be familiar with a wide range 
of young people's literature, and that public and school library facilities 
be adequate to the demands that will be put upon them. The school 
librarian is an essential partner of the reading teacher insofar as this stage 
of the program is concerned. 

Class periods devoted to discussions of outside reading done by students 
often result in building interest in certain books. Candid lists of student 
reactions to books yield needed information and help build up a reservoir 
of book titles to be recommended. 

Important as all the goals of the secondary reading program undoubt- 
edly are, there are very few teachers who do not feel that developing a 
.student's interest in reading remains their chief consideration. • 
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Discussion 

Dr. Robinson: I must say that this is an excellent paper. Fve been puz- 
zled a little by one point. I think we assume that we know almost exactly what 
the systematic development of skills on the elementary and secondary level' is; 
and yet, in perusing the research, I find very little to support certain kinds of 
sequences over others. 
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If tite opportunity arises, I would be interested in knowing how the se- 
quences given in this paper were established. 

Another point I should like to underscore is this: we too often see sccondaiy 
reading teachers who tend to 'test rather than teach. They make assignments; 
they provide questions and mark them nght or wrong; and then they do it all 
over again. Merely posing questions is not teaching. 

So often, I think, wc miss our best teaching opportunities when questions 
are answered incorrectly. Any high school student can mark a child's answers 
right or wrong by using a key as a guide, if that's all there is to it. The im- 
poftancc of discussing the different responses should not be overlooked. 

Dr. Shafer: I liked the anphasis in this paper on the processes of inquiiy. 
. . . Let me add one further word about the dictionary. We need to take a 
look, I think, at the process of dictionary-making. Nowhere are the results of 
this process so evident or so revealing of our attitudes toward the EngUsh 
language, than in the controversy over Webstei^s Third International Dic- 
tionaiy. It seems- to me that we need to bring this controversy into the class- 
room, and subject it to scintiny. We need to examine the process of dictionary 
making so that students can understand how we have developed sensitivity to 
words which we are currently using. 

Sr. JuLriTA: I wonder if Mrs. Jan-Tausch could tell us how this reading 
program is administered. 

Mrs. Jan-Tausch: In our system we have two junior and one senior high 
school, and all three schools have reading programs. In both junior highs, 
every seventh grade student takes reading two days a week, as a separate pro- 
gram in addition to English. In February, the reading teachers go over the 
children's records and make an honest evaluation as to whether these children 
should take either French or Latin, or if, they should continue with another 
year of reading. Those recommended for further reading instniction receive 
three periods a week in eighth grade. This cuts us down to four or five classes 
of eighth graders in each school. 

Then, in ninth grade we offer an elective in reading. It has been tremen- 
dously popular. We have had each semester fifty to sixty ninth graders select- 
ing reading. They get one and a quarter credits; they come for one semester, 
five days a week. 

At the senior high level the program is a little less affluent, shall we say, in 
that those students who are doing poorly in English classes are turned over to 
a reading teacher for a period of three weeks. What he can do in three weeks 
I don't know, but he does his best. 
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all levels of American schook, children and youth today arc !>cing 
encouraged to include in their programs of study an increasing emphasis 
upon science and mathematics. This empha^js has come about partially 
because of strong public interest engendered by modem nuclear discov- 
eries and space developments and partially because of the widely publi- 
cized shortage of competent personnel for positions in industry which 
demand training in science and mathematics. Throughout the nation we 
have made great strides in developing modem curricula for these two 
important areas; through the efforts of the National Science Foundation's 
Course Content Improvement Program and similar granting agencies, 
thousands of teachers in our secondary schools have received financial 
assistance and excellent training in the development of courses and in- 
structional materials. There can be no doubt that we have today more 
well trained scientists and mathematicians than ever before. However, 
the emphasis in these training programs has been upon the substance of 
new courses in matheiftatics and science, with little attention focused 
upon the secondary school student and his skills for understanding and 
applying the knowledge of these areas. 

Despite a general strengthening of programs for developing basic read- 
ing skills in our elementary schools of the nation, we have made litrie 
progress in training teachers to teach specific reading skills for the content 
areas. A survey of college catalogs will indicate that there are few teacher- 
training institutions that offer a course in reading which is designed for 
secondary school teachers of the content areas. Still, discussions with 
secondary teachers of their problems of instruction invariably lead to 
expressions of concern about the deficiencies of their students in basic 
reading and study skills. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the problems which are basic 
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to reading in science and mathematics and to propose courses of action 
which might be taken to solve these problems. 

Difficulties in Reading Science and Mathematics 

There arc many reasons why students who read reasonably well in 
other content areas fail to read well when they read in science and 
mathematics. 

1. Young readers have been accustomed to reading materials of nar- 
ration; they have learned through extensive practice in basal readers and 
social studies materials to interpret description, plot, characterizations, 
and definite patterns of sentence and paragraph construction. The exposi- 
tory language of textbooks in science and mathematics is most frequently 
characterized by its terseness. 

2. Ideas are frequently more complex, and there is little control over 
the number of concepts introduced on a page or within a chapter of 
science or mathematics. As an example, the author of a typical textbook 
in physical science for the high school devotes one chapter to atomic 
energy. Within this chapter the student is introduced to radioactiAdty, 
atomic structure, atomic weight, atomic number, nuclear equations, 
isotopes, nuclear fission, nuclear reactors, control of the fusion process, 
and others. Each one of these topics represents an important concept for 
the understanding of atomic energy, and the chapter on atomic energy 
is one of fifty chapters concerned with a general survey of physical sciences! 

3. Concepts are developed on an ascending scale of difficulty. In both 
science and mathematics, the reader is required to draw upon his previous 
knowledge and experiences and to relate these to the ideas presented. 
Unless a careful evaluation is made of the extent of experiences and the 
levels of knowledge of students in a particular course, both the textbook 
and the instruction may be pitched above the functioning level of the 
students. 

4. Wide reading, particularly in science, is often demanded from a 
variety of sources — sources in which the quality of writing and the read- 
ability may vary dramatically. Frequently the quantity of materials is 
inadequate for a student, a class, or a school. 

5. Inter- and intra-relationships in mathematics and science are nu- 
merous and complex. Relationships must be recognized and critically 
examined by the reader if he is to understand what he reads. Students 
who are accustomed to reading for literal interpretation are frequently 
incapable of sensing relationships and thinking critically about what they 
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already know and what they are currently reading. 

6. The reader is required to read critically; despite the fact that 
science and mathematics are regarded as "exact" sciences, the reader 
must judge the relevance, authenticity, and value of what he reads. Young 
students are capable of thinking in the same general patterns as adults, 
but they are frequently limited in attaining an equal degree of ability 
by their lack of experience and knowledge; hence, they are prone to 
accept as "fact" many ideas which because of recent scientific discoveries 
would no longer stand the test of a fact. 

7. A mastery of study skilk (interpreting, graphs, tables and charts; 
usmg reference materials; and using a textbook efficiently) is essential 
for efficient reading in these content areas. 

8. The vocabulary of science and mathematics is often specific to the 
content area. Henderson (3) quoting a personal statement of David Page 
has indicated that there are three kinds of language used in a mathematics 
classroom. The first is the language of the novice, which is characterized 
by imprecision and ambiguity and frequently accompanied by gestures 
and pointing. "You multiply across the top and you multiply across the 
bottom." The second language is at the other extreme: the precise 
language of the mathematician, and frequently of the textbook, including 
such words as sets, numerals, variables, symbols for relations, and quan- 
ttfiers. The third language includes sum, addend, multiplier, and mixed 
number, for example. Henderson concludes that most teaching is done 
in terms of the third language, whether in person or through the text- 
book; but, because of its nature, verbalization on the part of the student 
would be easier in the first language. 

We are concerned in the teaching of vocabulary with the functional 
aspects and the semantic variations of words. In both mathematics and 
science, many words function in a precise context; however, these same 
words may enjoy semantic variations in contexts whirh are already 
familiar to our students and hence are confusing in the new context of 
science and mathematics. 

Taking Action to Aid Students 

Very few secondary school teachers are adequately prepared, thro 
their college training, to teach their students to read more efficiently for 
the various content areas. Heartening indeed, however, is the knowledge 
that some states are requiring that all teacher-credential programs include 
at least one course in the teaching of reading. The Great City Projects, 
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Higher Horizons, the Ford Foundation-supported SKIP program in San 
Francisco, and numerous other projects throughout the nation are attack- 
ing the problem of basic reading and study skilk for high school youth. 
And numerous in-service programs are conducted each year fur interested 
teachers who desire training in both remedial and developmental reading. 
Although the English teacher and the reading specialist in the secondary 
school are prepared to contribute to the teaching of reading skills, the 
responsibility for aiding students to read more efficiently in mathematics 
and science must be shared by the teachers of those subjects. Who is 
better prepared to anticipate the difficulties that students may have with 
particular subject matter than the specialist in that subject, who himself 
has developed skills of reading and study in order to be qualified as a 
teacher? 

As we have stated earlier, a concerted effort has been made to upgrade 
the substance of mathematics and science courses in our schools. Watson 
(9) has stated: * 

We shall assume that no teacher can work effectively in a subject which 
he does not understand. But what is meant by 'understanding?* It implies 
such a familiarity with the assumptions, the evidence, and the concepts in a 
subject that the teacher can play freely with their interrelationships and 
restmcturc the instmction in many ways. This competence requires time and 
experience beyond what usually is available in the first introduction to the 
subject. Yet, there is now great haste to 'update' science instruction, which 
means to utilize in schools quite recent interpretation of complex and cur- 
rent experimentation. Frequently this interpretation is novel to the teacher 
who has been out of school for some years. He is straggling to comprehend 
these new results and ideas. Will he then be competent to handle them 
flexibly in his teaching? Or is he likely to present them merely as the latest 
scientific dogma from the authorities? 

Struggling with the interpretation of recent, complex changes in both 
science and mathematics, the teacher may feel that he has no rime to 
devote to reading skills of the students. This teacher seriously needs help 
in discovering means of presenting content and skills simultaneously. He 
cannot, because of his lack of training in teachiiig reading skills and his 
added responsibilities of keeping abreast of scientific, and mathematical 
phenomena, solve the problem alone. What, then, is the solution? Let us 
examine some possibilities. 

1. The counseling and testing services of the school can be utilized 
in the identification of students who are in need of specific reading skills. 
Unfortunately, we have few standardized tests that measure a student^s 
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ability to read critically for science and mathematics. Survey tests of 
reading measure very well the student's ability to read for literal inter- 
pretation. Maney's (5) excellent repo t tells us that neither survey tests 
of reading nor tests of general intelligence measure critical reading ability 
for science. 

With the aid of testing specialists, teachers of mathematics and science 
should be able to construct informal tests of critical reading ability, using 
selections from the subject areas, and measuring these skills: identification 
of gencralizatioas, inferring specific conclusions from facts explicitly stated, 
applying information to a problem, seeing the relationships of ideas in a 
series, judging the relevance of ideas, following directions, interpreting 
graphic representations, relating ideas to a sequence, and identifying the 
central theme. It would be unwise to attempt to construct an informal 
test for the measurement of all of these skills within a single test; however, 
a series of tests, designed to measure separate skills or combinations of 
skills would be invaluable if the results were used to determine the instmc- 
tional needs of the students. 

For those students who have scored in the lower quartile of a survey 
test of reading, special diagnostic testing should be provided. Such tests 
as the Gilmore Oral Reading Tests and the Gray Oral Reading Tests ..rt 
of value in diagnosing specific weaknesses in word-recognition skills, phras- 
ing, literal comprehension, and vocabulary. 

2. With the help of the English department, students who need help 
in basic skills can. be given training in English classes. For students in 
junior and senior high schools, the Be A Better Reader Series (8) pro- 
vides excellent materials for developing skills in reading for science and 
mathematics. 

3. One or two instructors, from each subject area of science and 
mathematics may be encouraged to take training in the teaching of read- 
ing. These teachers, in turn, may provide in-service aid for their fellow 
teachers. An advantage of this attack on reading problems is that the 
teachers who know the specific subject matter can prepare reading exer- 
cises for their students and can teach reading skills each day in the class- 
room. 

Teaching Reading in the Classroom 

Within this section, consideration will be given to techniques of teach- 
ing reading in the science and mathematics class. Only four aspects of 
reading will be considered: vocabulary, comprehension, critical reading. 
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and rate of reading. It is assumed that any teacher, regardless of his lack 
of formal training in the teaching of reading, can aid students in develop- 
ing increased competence in basic skills. 

Vocabulary. The vocabulai / of mathematics and science is often more 
specific, more descriptive, than vocabulary found in other content areas. 
Traditionally, students have been admonished to learn definitions of the 
words in a selection or chapter; however, the greatest difficulty in learning 
such specific terminology seems to lie in the inability of many students to 
apply a term to an exact process, a classification, or a broad concept. Many 
words need special attention, since they take on new meanings when they 
are used in science or mathematics. For instance, product, rate, base, root, 
interest, and literal are mathematics terms which have diflferent connota- 
tioas in other areas, ^oo often writers of textbooks introduce technical 
vocabulary under the assumption that the simpler phases of the subject 
have already been mastered by students. Teachers may make these same 
assumptions. The responsibility for introducing technical terms and relat- 
ing them to processes or classifications is definitely a major task for the 
classroom teacher. 

All scientific classifications are based on structural similarity. For exam- 
ple, lepidoptcra, hymenoptera, hemiptera, and homoptera are terms used 
to describe orders of insects. Each term is descriptive of the wing (pteron) 
structure of the particular order: lepido (scale), hymen (membrane), 
hemi (half), and homo (same texture throughout). The student of 
biology,- lacking the experience of examining the components of words, 
tends to attempt to memorize terms and examples of each. He may know 
that O'dhcpl'era is a term which refers to the grasshopper, without realizing 
that all straight-winged insects are classified in the order Orthopt.ra. The 
biology teacher could help this student by taking time to explain the 
structural elements of biological terminology. 

Considerable aid has been given to the teachers by authors of recent 
textbooks in both science and mathematics. It -has become common prac- 
tice 1 1 list new terms at the beginning or at the end of chapters or units. 
However, these lists of words are of little benefit to the student if they 
are merely assigned as word-memorization exercises. They must be related 
to classifications, processes, or concepts. They can be illustrated, demon- 
strated, anJ further related to similar words. 

The use of prefixes, suffixes, and root forms may be one of the richest 
sources of word knowledge in these content areas. For instance, the Greek 
mono in biology is found in monocotyledon; in chemistry, we find 
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monomer; physics gives us monochromatic; and in mathematics we use 
the word monomial. The Latin equivalent, uni, may be univalve in 
biology; chemistry, univalent; physics, units; and in mathematics, union. 
Hence, knowledge of a single root, prefix, or suffix may lead to under- 
standing of the meanings of hundreds of words. 

There are other approaches to teaching vocabulary. Synonyms are 
always useful, but there is a danger of the synonym giving no more mean- 
ing than the original word. Dictionaries and glossaries list synonyms fre- 
quently; care should be taken by the teacher to determine that the appro- 
priate .synonym is selected to fit the particular context. Most scientific 
and mathematical terms are mono.semantic; consequently, using antonyms, 
or opposite meanings of words, is frequently impossible. It can be demon- 
strated, however, that an antonym may, by telling what a word is not, 
give more meaning to a new term than a synonym which may be as 
obscure as the word itself. As a simple example, cold is clearly thr opposite 
of hot and is readily understood; synonyms for hot are heated, scorching, 
scalding, fervid, peppery. Consider the confusion that would result from 
substituting one of these synonyms in this sentence; The night was hot. 

The major difficulty in developing vocabulary for mathematics and 
science in the. secondary school class is that so many terms must be mas- 
tered and applied at once. An introductory chapter in a recent mathe- 
matics textbook lists as new vocabulary these terms: closure, commutative 
property, associative property, distributive property, multiplicative identity, 
multiplicative inverses, additive identity, and additive inverses. Each of 
these terms is listed at the beginning of the chapter and the student is 
cautioned to know the words. They are also listed in the glossary of the 
textbook. However, few students will understand these terms unless they 
are demonstrated, discussed at length in various contexts, and repeated 
frequently in problem solving situations. 

Words are the tools of all knowledge. They must be taught as delib- 
erately and as reservedly as they were written. If an effort were to be 
made bv all teachers of mathematics and science to improve the teaching 
of vocabulary, reading skills of their students would be greatly enhanced. 

Comprehension Skills. Many students who read well in literature or 
social sciences fail to read well in science and mathematics. They appar- 
ently lack the ability to adjust their reading to the phrase and sentence 
patterns that they encounter in these areas. Paragraphs are written in a 
terse language; they are reduced to the minimum number of words neces- 
sary for communicating ideas. To read well, to interpret literally and 



An integral part of reading for science and mathematics is the inter- 
pretation of problems, preceded by precise, methodical reading. The 
student must learn that every word may be crucial to complete under- 
standing of the problem or process. Recognizing all words, applying their 
.specific meanings to the problems at hand, and sensing relationships among 
several conditions which are presented by the problem are prerequisites to 
actual problem-solving. 

Careful questioning by the teacher may determine which students are 
grasping main ideas and essential details, which students are merely 
interpreting ideas literally and failing to think critically. Some students 
are incapable of seeing relationships among main ideas and need careful 
guidance in determining main ideas and their supporting details. Students 
benefit from occasional opportunities to restate main ideas in their o^n 
^vords and to state es*^ ntial sequences of ideas. Listening and speaking 
become an integral part of good reading when the teacher involves the 
student in stating clearly and succinctly the ideas that have been.encoun- 
tered. Further, questions from students are important. Too often the 
teacher asks all of the questions and fails to recognize that many students 
in a class are not participating in discussions; since their questions are 
seldom entertained, these students feel a sense ot futility that the content 
Is beyond their grasp. 

Fehr (1) has suggested six steps for improving comprehension in 
mathematics. The writer has adapted these steps to include both mathe- 
matics and science. 

1. Help the student adopt a problem consciousness, A problem is not 
a problem simply because a teacher or a textbook suggests that it is. There 
must be a purpose for solving the problem, and this may be achieved by 
several readings and analyses. Further explorations of similar problems 
may be necessary. A knowledge of the contributions of scientists and 
mathematicians past and present may help the student develop positive 
attitudes towards materials and forces in the universe that will help him 
to live more successfully in our complex world. 

2. Develop wide experience and broad background in mathematics 
and science situations. Too often at the beginning of a course we assume 
a level of understanding or proficiency in our students, based on normal 
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\s discussed above, the history teacher identifies the skills needed to 
r;;ad with understanding and prepares study guides designed to be used 
by students during their reading. He prepares them in such a manner that 
one guide can be used by several groups at various levels of ability and 
achievement. For example, the skill. may be "recognition of author*s 
assumptions.*^ Faced with a range of achievement levels in his class, the 
teacher prepares his work sheet so that questions are graduated in diffi- 
culty, yet deal with .the same concept and require the same skill. As 
students read the text, they are guided in looking for the author^s assump- 
tions. The slower students are aided, by /being able to select answers from 
possible choices; the more able students, needing less direction, are guided 
only by probing questions on the work sheet. However, when the groups 
contribute to total class discussion, the slower students feel they have as 
much to offer as do the more able. Both groups will have practiced needed 
skills and, simultaneously, acquired the necessary understanding. 

"Evidence is ample . . . that . . . social studies students can be helped 
to achieve more if instruction includes giving attention to the reading and 
study skills used." (4) . This attention includes guiding students while 
they use specific skills. Such attention is profitable since it ". . . results 
in the improvement of both reading skills and knowledge of subject 



standing the laws, principles, or processes. The young and inexperienced 
scientist or mathematician lacks the ability to sense and feel relationships. 
Here is where the teacher functions best, in pointing out essential relation- 
ships through references to previous learning and through multiple 
illustrations. 

3. Activate the problem. Aid the student in the statement of the prob- 
lem in his own language. Be alert to distorted or inaccurate sequences of 
ideas. Use diagrams, concrete objects, blackboard illustrations to focus 
attention on the problem and to illustrate the practical applications of the 
problem to other situations. 

4. Help students ask meaningful questions. When students have no 
questions, they have not read carefully. Guide them, through your own 
questions, to read the selection or problen. again. In problem-solving there 
are always these questions: What arc the conditions or details? What, 
exactly, are you asked to find? to do? What is the order in which the 
conditions of the problem should be used? What processes are required? 
Wliat is a reasonable answer? 

5. Become sensitive to the student who is using an unsuccessful attack 
on the problem. Encourage rereading, careful and critical thinking. Help 
the student correct his procedures. 

6. Generalize the solution to every problem so that it may have wide 
application in solving new problems. 

There are two particularly fine references that every teacher of mathe- 
matics and science should read for detailed suggestions for improving 
their teaching of reading. "Directives for Developing Reading Skills" in 
The Improvement of Reading by McCuUough, Strang and Traxler (6) 
suggests numerous techniques for reading for the main idea, reading for 
details, and reading for sequence or outline. The Metropolitan School 
Study Council has recently revised Five Steps to Reading Success in Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, and Mathematics (2). They suggest that to read 
science and mathematics materials successfully, students must master 
certain reading skills: locating pertinent details, distinguishing between 
main ideas and supporting details, visualizing, following directions, and 
drawing inferences. .Five steps of readiness, concept development, silent 
reading, oral or written discussion, and oral or silent rereading are out- 
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Supervisors and administrators must realize that the preparation of 
materials is a time-consuming task. They must work to provide time, 
preferably summer workshops, for teachers to write the materials they 
will need. These materials must be made available in quantity for 
classroom use so that teachers will not have to spend time typing and 
duplicating materials during the school year. Storage space for materials 
will be needed, with teachers able to order copies as they need them. 

In the same manner that teachers should create a good environment 
for students, conducive to learning, supervisors and administrators should 
create a good environment for teachers, conducive to teaching. Neither 
envir-onmcnt is necessarily physical. Understanding and support provide 
a unique and csseniial environment. In ad'lition to provide the consultant 
help of the reading specialist. The in-service training for the teacher^, 
and the availability of materials, supervisors and administrators should 
^encourage valid variations in methodology and relieve any "curriculum- 
coverage" pressures on teachers. These elements of a good teaching 
environment became major contributioas toward teaching students to 
read history material well. 

Example of Success 



examples are given and the student is required to supply reasons for steps, 
later the steps, and finally the entire proofs. This change in emphasis has 
handicapped the poor reader; under the traditional system of models, the 
poor reader could frequently work a series of similar problems in physics, 
chemistry, or mathematics with a minimum of reading and memorization 
of the model. 

Nordbcrg, Bradfield and Odell (7) recommended open-end experiments 
as one means of meeting individual differences of experience and abilities. 
In contrast to verifying conclusions known beforehand, the student must 
determine the methods to employ, the "apparatus to use, and the conclu- 
sions to reach. Open-endedness of the experiment is varied according to 
the abilities and experiences of the students. Frequently, the student who, 
cannot read the experiment can participate successfully in the discussions 
of methods, apparatus, and conclusions and can complete the experiment 
independently. 

CriticaL Reading. It has been stated earlier that many students aref 
capable of literal interpretation of what they read in science and mathe- 
matics, using only the information which is explicitly sta^'^d. A question 
such as "What is radioactivity?" can- be answered on the basis of explicitly 
stated facts; however, to answer the question "What uses can we make of 
atomic energy?'' the student must go beyond the printed page and think 
critically, using the specific knowledge that he has about atomic energy and 
inferring or predicting logical future uses. He may consider the present use 
of isotopes in medicine and predict probable developments. He may con- 
sider the possibility of conversion of sea water -.tto fresh water. 

There are innumerable definitions of critical reading and critical think- 
ing. What, from our knowledge of critical reading, is practical for the 
teacher who wishes to aid his students in developing better understanding 
of the concepts of science and mathematics? Maney's (5) definition of 
comprehension and critical reading skills, derived from her study of literal 
and critical reading in science, has definite implications for both science 
and mathematics. 

1. Developing functional vocabulary, or the vocabulary which is 
necessary for the understanding of the subject. 

2. Developing understanding of the semantic variations of vocabulary, 
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The Iowa Silent Reading Test and the New York State Survey Tests 
for both Science and Social Studies were used as standardized measures 
of achievement. Pre- and post-test data were available for all three years 
on the Iowa Test. It was available on both survey tests only for the 
1959-60 and 1961-62 groups. 

For all groups and on all measures, pre-to-post-tests gains were signifi- 
cant at the 95 per cent level or higher. Regression analysis was applied 
to determine if there was significant growth in the pre-to-post-tcst gain 
among the three groups on the three measures. The 95 per cent point 
was established as the acceptable level of significance. 

When the program was offered only in history, there was no signfficant 
growth in reading achievement over the group without the program. 
However, when the program encompassed both history and science., there 
was significant growth in reading achievement. 

Increased achievement in social studies content was not significant 
(66 per cent) but was indicative of some trend. Growth in achievement 
in science content was not significant (40 per cent). The difference in 
achievement on science and social studies measures, coupled with sub- 
jective observations of the operation of the program, led to the conclusion 
that gain in achievcmen^was due more to the fact that the history teachers 
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or the use of words in other contexts. 

3. Locating the central theme; separating the central topic from the 
subordinate topics. 

4. Making inferences; drawing conclusions from facts explicitly stated. 

5. Making generalizations; identifying a general conclusion or princi- 
ple from information implicitly stated. 

6. Solving problems; applying information to problem situations. 

7. Associating ideas; relating ideas in a series. 

8. Recognizing analogies; seeing relationships between two pairs of 
ideas. . 

9. Understanding antecedents. 

10. Establishing and remembering sequences. 

11. Recognizing extraneous ideas. 

12. Following directions. 

13. Visualizing; interpreting graphic representations of an idea pre- 
sented verbally. 

Rate of Reading. Many of our students in secondary schools have been 
made aware of the necessity for reading rapidly. Numerous articles in 
newspapers and magazines, demonstrations on television channels, and 
puveyors of boob and programmed materials have made the student con- 
scious of the need for acclerating his reading as he has accelerated his other 
activities. The amount of reading to be done in a day's assignment is 
increasing with each generation; the availability of a wide variety of sup- 
plementary materials for each content area has emphasized the need for 
selecting wisely, skimming, and reading intensively. 

The student who reads science and mathematics must be prepared to 
make adjustments, to the basic materials, both in terms of his speed of 
reading and his purpose for reading the material. Reading in these con- 
tent areas is most frequently slow, deliberate reading. By its very nature, 
problem-solving is more deliberate than reading for pleasure. Skimming 
is seldom applicable as a skill, except to familiarize the student with new 
materials or to search for related ideas. Directions must be read and 
reread, with attention directed toward the exact use of words, the sequence 
of ideas, and the questions that are raised. Fortunately, many of the 
concepts of science and mathematics are both observable and demon- 
strable; many of the ideas arc precise and if careful reading has been done 
they may be related to knowii laws and principles. 

The teacher of science and mathematics may occasionally advise the 
reader to slovv down and to read deliberately and critically. If essential 
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words, phrases, or symbols are missed in cursory reading, then- rereading 
is necessary. 

Using Diversified Materials and Activities 

All classroom teachers are certainly aware that our textbooks are not 
appropriate for all of the students in a class. Problems in real life are 
frequently not structured like those in the text, and the necessary data 
for an experiment or a problem are not always obvious to the poor reader. 
Many textbooks present too many topics in such concentrated space that 
the reader cannot clearly understand the essential relationships. Frequently, 
siimmar)' statements at the beginning or end of chapters presuppose 
experiences and knowledge that students do not possess. The problem of 
the textbook is compounded at higher levels of education, particularly in 
junior and senior high schools, where the use of a single text is prevalent 
in science and mathematics c^isses, .and where the range of reading 
abilities of the students may be from a third reader level to the level of a 
mature adult. 

The unit or project plan of teaching makes possible the diversity of 
materials, both in terms of interests and reading abilities of the students. 
A textbook is less essential when a broad unit is developed and students 
are assigned topics in materials which are commensurate with their read- 
ing and thinking abilities. However, in mathematics we are constantly 
confronted by a single textbook and virtually no supplementary reading 
materials for the poor reader. As a result, the teacher must diversify the 
r.ctivities in terms of the abilities of the students. Oral reading of problems, 
discussions and demonstrations of problems, and numerous teaching aids 
are necessary to involve all students in solving the problem. Recent 
developments in materials for the teaching of science and mathematics 
have included the use of multi-sensory approaches to reading and learning: 
films, nlmstrips, models, and a wide variety of concrete objects. 

In the selection of supplementary materials for the science or mathe- 
matics program, the librarian is invaluable. Lists such as Mallinson^s 
(4) are readily available in most libraries and offer guidance in the 
selection materials for slow learners and retarded readers. We should be 
concerned, when we select materials, that they are of a length substantial 
enough to constitute a valid reading situation. They should demand the 
same competencies of the student as are demanded in reading textbooks. 
The quantity of materia^ is not nearly so important as the quality and 
the usefulness. 
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Summary 

An increased emphasis upon- the substance .of courses in mathematics 
and science has not in any sense alleviated the problem of poor readers 
in those content areas. Mathematics and science teachers, who know 
the substance of their courses, are in the best position to aid their 
students in developing better reading and study skills for their particular 
courses. While their genc/al reading skills are frequently well developed, 
students may lack the experiences for adapting their reading skills to 
science and. mathematics. Teachers and students in science and mathe- 
matics courses are involved in two vital processes: the development of 
knowledge of specific content, and the development of skiUs for li.e-long 
acquisition of knowledge. 
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Discussion 

Dr. Shafer: In 1940, I believe, Professor William S. Gray posed a ques- 
tion about reading: "Is reading a single general ability which transfers to the 
content fields, or does it consist of a number of specific abilities which are 
unique to the various disciplines?" He indicated that he hoped further research 
would p^vide us with an answer to this question. I would like to ask my 
colleagues on the panel, and particularly Professor Robinson, if, in her view, 
research has provided an answer. It seems like a very good question if we are 
to concern ourselves with ne\v developments in textbooks and text materials. 

Sr. JuLriTA: First of all, the matter of vocabulary, which was ably handled, 
is the work of the subject field teacher, as no one else could have as good an 
understanding of these concepts. 

Then, very important is the thinking that is involved in the subject field; 
and as Dr. Bamman pointed out, we are so apt to think of specific techniques 
or skills that we forget that underlying those techniques is the development of 
specific types of thinking. 

Dr. Robinson: Til go back to the question first, if I may. There have b-^en 
a number of studies dealing with this matter of whether reading is something 
that involves a number of distinct skills and abilities, or not 

The answers have varied markedly. The more mature and competent the 
reader, the fewer the number seemed to come out of this analysis. The less 
mature and competent the reader, the greater the number seemed to come out 
of this analysis. Not all of these would be applicable to mathematics, or science, 
or literature or anything else. 

When we start to drive a car, we are conscious of the various steps. Once 
weVe become competent drivers, however, we don't pay attention to them 
because all of them arc used at the same time or fairly evenly. If this is the 
case in reading, then mature readers have this combination of competence and 
ability; so the different skills cannot be easily separated out._ 

Fd like to go back to the Bamman paper for just one minute. I'd like to 
comment on critical reading and the various definitions given. Fm wondering 
if we adopt these definitions, if it isn't going to confuse us; because many 
teachers will say, "Well, I teach getting the main idea, so I teach critical 
reading." I ask if this is critical reading. Is problem-solving critical reading? 
What is critical reading? I think we have to be a little more precise and not 
lump everything into a new area like critical and creative reading. We talk 
about them loosely. 

I'd like to propose a definition of critical reading which does not include 
some of these points. I suggest we think of critical reading as judging the 
veracity, the validity or worth, of what is read based on some criteria or stand- 
ards developed through previous experience. 
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6. Teaching Secondary School Students 
to Read History 

^ONSIDER the typical history teacher: a total student load of 150 
to 170 students; a curriculum which, chronologically, covers centuries 
or, topically, ranges over broad areas of human interest, ideas, and 
endeavor; an administrative assignment such as study hall or cafeteria 
duty; sponsorship of at least one extra curricular activity; service on a cur- 
riculum or professional welfare committee; enrollment in a course for 
professional improvement; normal home responsibilities. Stop him in 
the hall and ask him what he is doing to help his students improve their 
reading of history and watch his reaction. Accompanied by signs of 
restrained emotion and considerable frustration will come the two-word 
reply: "When? How?'' 

Most history teachers are well aware of the reading load necessary, for 
the subject. They are aware that too many of their students do not 
read well, adequately, passably, or at all. They know that something 
must be done to help these students. But when the answer is VEvery 
teacher is a teacher of reading" with neither qualification nor explanation, 
it is ignored as a meaningless cliche or impracticable theor>'. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide context for the cliche, practical- 
ity to the theory, answers to the teacher^s harried questions: "When? 
How?," and proposals for success in teaching students how to read history. 

Problems Impeding Success 

By the very passage of time, history content increases rapidly. Teachere 
are staggered at the amount of knowledge to which their students should 
be exposed. Loving history and possessing scholarly sensitivity to the 
importance of hundreds of details, the history teacher finds it difficult to 
make iielections for his course. Specialized vocabulary saturates the content 
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necessitating prior exposure before students encounter the textbook (7). 
The fact, concept, and vocabulary load of available texts often exceeds 
the reading achievement level of the students, as shown by Amsdorf : **In 
general, reported findings indicate ihat the reading level of most social' 
studies books is higher than the averaj^e reading ability of the children 
in the grades for which the books were intended." ( 1 ) Often the teacher 
must follow a curriculum guide which, though dedicated to excellent 
objectives, outlines an excessive burder of facts, learning activities, and 
sequential experiences (8). Thus the history teacher faces a curriculum 
formidable both in quantity and quality. 

History teachers themselves may impede their students' successful 
experience in reading history. Their thorough knowledge of the subject 
may trap them into assuming that students know more than they really 
do, leading them to present concepts without proper foundation. Also, 
**Many teachers think less in terms of reading the course objectives than 
in ^covering' the specified ground." (8) **Unfortunately, the content area 
. . . is often too broad to be covered adequately. The urgency of time 
will tempt the teacher to provide too many ready-made explanations 
without allowing the student to develop his ability in independently gain- , 
ing insight into concepts.'' (7) Both the fact that teachers tend to teach 
the way they themselves were taught rather than, the way they were 
taught to teach, and the fact that most history teachers have had little 
or no training in techniques for improving their students' ability to read 
history, lead to conclusions similar to Nowell's: **Teachers continue to 
present traditional courses, painfully and at times embarrassingly aware^ 
of the outmoded character of such courses." (7) 

On the other hand, students present the teacher with a frustrating 
variety of background, experience, understanding, ability, and achieve- 
ment. The teaching difficulty is apparent when one realizes that a solid 
**. . . background of knowledge, based on facts and experiences, is obviously 
necessary for good reading. . . ." (2) This requires that the teacher raise 
the level of this background. Difficulty also is to be expected since there 
are . . unjustifiably large numbers of poor readers in our schools." 
(11) Some students lack the basic mechanics of reading. Others can 
read, but with little understanding. They fail to note trends, to sense 
relationships, or to make associations. They find it difficult or impossible 
to react critically to what they read, to interpret its meaning, to evaluate 
its worth, to discern its intent, to grasp the new ideas, or apply them if 
they do. It seems futile to expect such students to read both the quantity 
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and quality essential to an adequate understanding of history. Many 
despairing history teachers have come to depend on the lecture for 
dispensing the content of their curriculum. 

Provisions for Success 

The situation is not hopeless; the condition of l^ iu the history teacher 
and student can be improved. But this improvement requires dose assess- 
ment and modification of 1) attitudes, 2) methods, 3) materials, 4) 
provisions. 

Consider, again, our typical history teacher. He recognizes that his 
students do not understand the basic vocabulary 'of the subject; do not 
possess adequate reading and study skills; and frequently possess only 
isolated, unrelated facts after studjdng a given unit. This teacher post- 
pones the inevitable and prolongs his frustration if he' fails to accept 
responsibility for teaching skills needed to study history. If students assim- 
ilate little content and acquire few skills, the teacher has failed even if 
he does "cover" the curriculum. It is possible for the teacher to insure 
agaiast such failure. 

A change of attitude and perspective by the teacher, the superx'isor, 
and the administrator often is the first step toward a solution. To blame 
elementary schools for poor preparation of students is no solution. The 
elementary school is not responsible to teach students how to read tenth 
grade world history; it is responsible only to give basic preparation so 
that the world history teacher can build on this preparation: teaching 
the vocabulary basic to the subject; providing guidance in reading critic- 
ally, in seeing relationships, in awareness of organization, in sifting fact 
from opinion, in grasping the main idea. 

When he satisfies himself that . \ careful attention to the basic 
skills for good comprehension of history . . . should be an integral part of 
the teaching" (2 ) and that this attention and teaching are his responsibility, 
the history teacher must find the means for making this possible. 

The teacher must learn to look at the course content, not in terms of 
what he enjo)^ and has come to appreciate over years of close study, but 
rather in terms of what his students need and can assimilate at that grade 
level. As Bamman says, "The teacher must use good judgment in 
selecting only those.details which will actually aid the student in develop- 
ing clear concepts " (2) The pace at which the concepts are presented 

may need adjusting: 

, Teachers should introduce their students to new facts and ideas at a pace 
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which is consistent with their ability to assimilate them ... a student is 
actually handicapped by tr)'ing to, or by having to try to, cram more infor- 
mation into his head than he can possibly hold. (8) 

llic materials to be' used must be carefully examined since: 

It is up to the teacher to adapt a textbook to local circumstances — to deter- 
mine which portions of it the students are to master, which portions they 
arc to skiin^ and which portions can be omitted without violence to the 
fundamental structure of the subject. (8) 

Supervisors and administrators must support the teacher in this selec- 
tivity. If the teacher feels he must be selective surreptitiously and only 
at the risk of being chided by his superior for failing lo "cover" the 
curriculum, then he is likely to follow the expedient course. 

Reappraisal of what should be taught and, as shall be seen, of how it 
should be taught, demands flexibility, creativity, and courage. The teacher 
must be willing to try new ideas, to discard, adopt, adapt, and constantly 
evaluate. Creativity goes hand in hand with such flexibility. 

No matter how much we learn from research, the individual teacher's way 
of teaching must be his own unique invention. He must arrive at this per- 
sonal invention tlirough his own creative processes in trying to accomplish 
his teaching goals. As he fails or succeeds in reaching these goals, he becomes 
aware of his deficiencies, defects in his techniques and strategies, and gaps 
in his knowledge. He draws upon his past experiences. He increases his 
search for clues in his ongoing experiences. He tries to apply creatively the 
scientifically developed principles he has learned in his professional educa- 
tion and reading. He sees things of which he has hitherto been unaware. He 
starts making some hypotheses, testing, and modifying them. Through the 
pain and pleasure which accompany this process, the teacher's personal 
invention— his way of teaching— evolves. (10) 

And, of course, such flexibility and creativity take courage — particularly 
if one's fellow teachers and supervisors are not sympathetic. 

It must be remembered that every new idea in the beginning always makes 
its originator a minority of one. It is well known from research that being 
a minority of one is tremendously uncomfortable and more than most people 
can tolerate. Thus, creativity takes great courage. (10) 

Not only must the attitudes of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators be appraised, but also — as has been suggested — teaching methods 
must be modified. Principles of elementary school teaching must be 
applied to secondary school practices. When this is done, students will 
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acquire the skills to read and study the required material simultaneously 
with an understanding of the subject. 

It is characteristic of elementary school teaching that students receive 
careful preparation for each reading lesson. This preparation includes 
close study of vocabulary to be encountered in the reading, motivation 
to arouic interest, review of previously learned concepts to provide a frame 
of reference for the new understandings to be acquired, creation of a 
sense of anticipation to cause the reader to seek ideas actively nthcr than 
passively, and most importantly, specific directions as to how the material 
is to be read. In contrast, too often the history teacher's preparation of 
his students for reading is only: "For tomorrow, read Chapter 16." To 
be sure, there arc those who do discuss vocabulary to be encountered, 
who highly motivate their students, and who provide the frame of reference. 
But rarely does one find the teacher who gives his students specific direc- 
tions as to how they are to read the assigned chapter. Rather, the teacher 
assumes that student^ should know how to read a chapter in a history 
textbook by that po nt in their educational experience. And the students 
arc left on the^r jwn to sipply any combination of the dozens of skills 
needed to read critically, tr read with a sense of organization, to read 
^or . laboration upon the new ideas and associate them with p/evious infor- 
mation arfd experience. 

Obviously the history teacher must prepare his students for the reading 
they have to do. Then he must guide them through the reading experience 
so they will read for the purposes he has established and -apply the skills ' 
that he has identified. The teacher must not concern himself with pre- 
pared lists of skills needed to read history. Teaching through these lists - 
is not his reS|^oni'bility. His job is to make certain his students develop 
a working knowledge of history. Therefore, rather than using a skills list 
as the basis for his teaching, he takes' his materials to the list to find 
those specific skills needed to read a particular passage with proper 
understanding. 

It is at this point that theiine is drawn between the reading teacher 
and the history teacher; and it is for this reason that Preston sayS) "The- 
slogan *Every teacher a teacher of reading' while true in a sense, is 
misleading." (8) The reading teacher's emphaas is upon skills and he 
seeks materials as vehicles to develop the skills. The history teacher's 
emphasis is upon concepts and he examines his material to discover what 
skills are needed to insure reading with understanding. These are the 
skills he directs his students to u5e. It is this lat^'^r process that makes 
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possible the simultaneous development of skilL and understandings*' 

After he identifies the skills and directs his students in their applica- 
tion, the teacher will need to supply them with study guides. These should 
guide students in reading for the purposes the teacher has outlined and 
applyingjhcjjcills he has identified. Though a more laborious process in 
the beginning stages, the returns are more than gratifying when the 
teacher soon can say: "Do you remember how we read the section on 
the effects of the Civil War on- southern economy and the- skills we 
applied to the reading? This new material must be read in the same 
manner and the same skills applied." Thus guided transfer of training 
is possible. Examples of such study guides are discussed below and sources 
for securing samples are listed. 

There is yet another page to be taken from the elementary teacher's 
book of teaching p^^^ctices: grouping within the class. With facility and 
ease, elementary teachers group their students for instruction and often vary 
the groups — depending upon the Subject or area being considered. Sud- 
denly, however, when students .enter secondary school, they are grouped 
only into classes, rarely within classes. And there are good reasons for this. 
One teacher might feel that if students are in small groups, he will have 
discipline problems. Another might feel that if the principal walks by and 
hears the inevitable talking (purposeful though it may be) he will question 
the teacher's ability to control the class. Still another teacher might f^^ 
unless he is in front of the room talking, he is not really teaching. 

Tntra-class grouping is a natural partner, to the study gufdes mentioned 
above, allowing the teacher to serve better the individual differences of 
his students. It also provides opportunity for what Durrell calls "multiple 
recitation" (3), each student having more • frequent opportunity to 
participate in discussions and projects ir a small group than he has in 
the full class. The 60-, 50-, or even'40-minute period does not militate 
agair.st ^Touping in the history class when it is obviously profitable to do 
so. When students become acquainted with the procedures, they can be 
grouped quickly and efficiently; the teacher is free to work with groups 
or individuals; and when the class is brought together again, students 
can contribute significantly to the total class discussion and can learn 
from one anotlier. The teacher can emphasize points of importance and 
tie together any loose ends. 

The **how" in "How can I help my students?" is answered when one 
applies methods discussed above to materials designed for such purposes. 
For example, consider the problem of vocabulary load in history textbooks. 
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^'Helping students enrich their vocabularies is one of the important 
contributions the teacher can make to the improvemer of the ability of 
students to read social studies material." (8) The help does not come 
by giving students lists of words to define and memorize. 

A memorized definition without understanding is worse than no definition 
. at all, for the student may feel that he has an acceptable answer without 
realizing tliat he has no foundation on which to build. Explanations of con- 
cepts developed by the students and pu.. in their own language are the 
explanations they remember. (7) 

The solution comes in two forms. First, . . in &i direct teaching 
of new and specialized terms . . . (which has as its purpose) ... not only 
to have the students acquire the meaning of specific words, but to have 
them acquire the skills whereby they can get the meaning of unfamiliar 
words without having to resort to a dictionary." (8) Durrell refers to 
this as "word power" saying that, "Success . . (in meeting) many 
thousands of new words in his required and free reading . . . requires many 
transfer abilities which give the child general word power . . . (This task) ' 
cannot be met by separate teaching of every new word." (8) Therefore, 
by careful selection of words^o be taught directly before assigned reading, 
teachers can show students how to analyze other new words for meaning 
as they are encountered. 

The second part of the solution for helping students enrich their history 
vocabularies is in the provision oL vocabulary practice material. Such 
material insures multiple ^exposure to words in controlled situations, 
requiring manipulation of the words in various contexts. A simple cross- 
word puzzle using basic words of a given unit provides such practice. 
Or one might make a "categorizing" exercise which requires students 
to place each of 15 or 20 basic words mto three general categories related 
to the unit. Or one might set up a simple matching exercise, o- multiple- 
choice, or completion. In all cases, the practice materials require the 
student to use the words, to cpnsider their meanings, to reflect on their 
usage, to weigh connotation and denotation. The exercises may be used 
as homework, for classwork, and as the basis of discussion; and since 
vocabulary basic to an understanding of a given unit is being used, the 
student develops not only word power, but also a good understanding 
of the basic concepts of the unit. Scholastic Book Services publishes a 
new vocabulary book which is a good source of ideas for such exercise 
material. (5) 
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content to do this since both skilb and concepts can be developed simul. 
taneously. Such teaching is possible when techniques commonly used at 
the elenientar>' level are applied to the secondary: vocabulary study before 
reading; identification of purpose for reading and the skills to be used; 
guidance in appl>ing the skills; assistance in reacting to and the use of 
ideas gained from the reading; organisation of students into different 
grouping patterns according to instructional purposes. 

Teachers must be freed from pressures to "cover" the curriculum. They 
inust be given training in the new techniques to be used. They must have 
time to prepare essential materials. They must have the courage to try 
new approaches. 

^ There is both significant and indicative evidence to show that history- 
teachers can meet their responsibility wiili r^pcct to teaching both skills 
and content— and do so without sacrificing either. There is no way to 
escape poor readers of history other than to train them out of that 
condition. 
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Discussion 

Sr. Julitta: Dr. Herber has presented the material in a veiy thoiough 
manner and has given specific suggestions on how we can implement our his- 
toiy program and take care of individual reading needs. 

I would like to re-emphasize some of his points. I believe tlie in-service 
program could.be conducted as demonstration lessons throughout the year. 
These demonstration lessons could be via TV by an expert teacher, or by fihns, 
as you mentioned. 

Now, more consideration, I think, should be given to the sunmier workshop 
idea. Can we engage teachers to prepare the materials, to work out the cur- 
riculum in detail? I think teachers would get an education in doing this; and 
also, it would help the teacher because the load is too heavy during the school 
year for curriculum building. 

.\s far as vocabulary is concerned, I believe there is much more danger th.it 
the histoiy teacher will neglect teaching vocabulary than that the science and 
math tciichers wi!I, because their terms are obvious. In history, we '.eiy often 
overlook the vocabulary load that the students encounter, especially the gen- 
eral vocabulary which may ha»^e different connotations in history than in other 
subjects. 

Dr. Robinson: I should like to ask one question, and that is: on what basis 
does the history teacher choose to group? Is it on the basis of reading ability 
or some other kinds t f abilities? perhaps our speaker might have an oppor* 
tunity to make a few comments on this point. 

I think that the emphasis upon the directions for reading and upon practice 
is excellent. I should like to point out that %ve need perhaps one other dimen- 
sion, and that is a kind of diagnosti't procedure whereby the teacher not only 
provide^ the direction and the practice, but also helps to find out where pupils 
go astray and shows them how to do a better job. 

Continuing to practice mistakes is a common procedure not only at the high 
school level, but in many instances in elemcntar)' school where neither time 
nor know-how is available to the teacher to find out what the difficulty might 
be. 

I'm also particularly pleased that the speaker mentioned the importance of 
critical reading. Tuis is an area that we must never overlook, because w*c are, 
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indeed, preparing these young people to use social studies materiak as a back- 
ground for intelligent participation in life. Blind faith in the text has too often 
been the procedure in the social studies, and students may develop blind faitli 
in whatever tliey read later. 

Dr. Shafkr: I was also very much interested in the case study of a school 
system which has made successful progress in attacking tlie problem of^im- 
proving reading in history. I think that it's necessary to mention here, of 
coursf*. that the teaching of history is not limited to the social studies teacher 
alone, for the teacher of English teaches literary history and the science teacher 
teaches the history of science, and so forth. 

In the paper yesterday and in tliis one today, we have been reminded that 
textbook materials are not really adequate in helping young people to under- 
stand the concepts in these various fields. 

I- wonder if Dr. Herber would comment on two things; number one, the 
materials which were produced by/the teachere working in the summer— can 
these be produced commercially, and perhaps more economically, and marketed 
cominerdally? 

Secondly, as a supervisor, what were some of the bi^est obstacles which you 
found in proceeding with this projectP Was it the matter of taking practices 
from the elementary school, such as grouping, into the secondary school? I 
think this would mean a fundamental change in the instructional procedures 
of many sccondar>' teachers; and I'm wondering just how you managed to 
convince the many secondary teachers that these were good things to do. 

Dr. Herber: Mostly by persuasion and intrigue of all sorts. For example, 
I taught a class in which students worked in groups, and had the teacher walk 
up and down tlie hall and listen for noise. Teachere arc very sensitive to this. 

It's rcaJIy a traumatic experience for secondary teachere to put studcntTinto 
groups. Foi some reason they feel that unless theyVe up there talking, they're 
not earning rheir n ney; if they aren't talking, there's n. learning. It's hard 
to convince them Liat many times they stand in the way of good learning by 
standing up there talking. 

I was particularly fortunate to have a young teacher who was full of ideas, 
secure enough to try something new, and if it failed, evaluate it and try a 
different way. She was particularly successful in having a. many as seven groups 
goihg on at one time. So we had teachers come in to watch this, and they saw 
that there wasn't chaos and that the students were not crawling up to the walls, 
but were really engaged in a purposeful activit>- and so they would try it! 

We were fortunate in having a reading specialist in c.ch of the buildings. 
When I went to the district, they were pn'^arily remedial teachers. We 
changed their role to that of consultant so that eighty per cent of their time 
was spent working with classroom teachers; they wr> -Id give demonstrations 
and show teachers how to group within a class. 
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^With some teachers we never did succeed. I recall one who would never 
put her students into groups. She alwa)*5 had nice, neat rows. However, she 
did permit her students to work in pairs, because they could look across the 
aisle and work together. 

The biggest obstacle standing in the way of thb program, I think, was 
probably grouping. This seems to really be very diffictilt for a secondary school 
teacher. I also found that it's a traumatic experience for a social studies 
teacher to skip a chapter in a textbook. There^s something really sacred about 
this text and everything must be used. You cannot even skip a section in a 
given chapter. It is very difficult to convince teachers that students will not 
suffer forever if they xinss a section. 

For tlie slower groups all thb material is not essential. Teachers should pick 
out the' es<«ntial elements and guide the students. With the slow groups, we 
would ^ve them the page, the column, and the paragraph they were to read 
. . . Dr. Shafer asked whether the materials we produced could be made 
avaibble conmiercially. I asstj^e you are not asking for these particular 
materials, but anything like this. I think it could be done, although so many 
times a specific school dbtrict and a specific teacher have unique requirements. 
I have a feeling that it would be difficult to make this material commercially 
available. 

Another question was asked with reference to the basb for grouping. Many 
times thb grouping process was very subjective. I think it could have been 
tightened up considerably. We used test scores and made out "scattergrams'* 
for each teacher so that he could see the relative achievements of students 
within a class; thb sometimes was used as a basis for grouping. Many times, 
particularly after the teacher became involved in grouping, she was able 
subjectively to determine how she would put her students together in groups, 
depending upon the purpose of the given activity. Other times we would use 
different materials for grouping for different purposes. ^ 

Dr. Robinson: May I say that I thoroughly approve ute idea of groups 
being loose enough to fit the needs and flexible enough so that children can 
be grouped and regrouped. I merely wondered if thb were being done at the 
hi^ school level. 
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?• Teaching. Students to Read Literature 



gOMR definitions and limitations seem necessary as a preludt to any 
discussion of teaching students in the secondary school to read literature. 
First, like Wellek and Warren (14), I arbitrarily define literature as those 
genres which have reference to a world of imagination, of fiction. Excluded 
from this discussion, then, are such forms as biography, essay, sermon, 
letter, and speech, though these have a place in the reading program of a 
school. 

Learning to read literature is a part of the global area of learning to 
read, to deal with printed symbols. This discussion is concerned with the 
direct efforts teachers may make to ir -case the student's power to deal 
with imaginative literature. Teaching < i rcrature in the secondary school 
takes place in a total context of school and life and between two arbitrary 
points on a continuum in one type, of human development. What has 
happened to students in the Hementary school and in life, obviously, and 
what happens to them in any contexts outside of the literature class have 
definite bearing on the teacher's efforts to increase their power in reading 
literature. . 

One condition basic to any effective effort to give direct instruction in 
the reading of literature is that studehts must previously have experienced 
enjoyment with imaginiitive literature. Early (1) has identified three 
stac:es in the development of appreciation of literature: 1. Uncoascious 
enjoyment; 2. Self-conscious appreciation in which the student seeks to 
learn why selections of literature affect him in certain ways; 3. Conscious 
delight in which the reader responds with delight in the literary experience, 
knows why, and reads with range and f wer. Obviously, this discussion 
must be concerned mainly with the crucial stage 2 in Early*s analysis. It 
is equally obvious that most students, b> the time they enter junior high 
school, should have experienced imconscious enjoyment of imaginative 
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literature of some type. Such experiences, which we hope will continue 
no matter how much study of literature the student carries on, are neces- 
sary readiness for the efforts of the secondary school teacher of literature. 

The student's ability to profit Trom direct instruction in the reading of 
literature depends, further, on the attitudes he develops in approaching 
literature and on his freedom from characteristics associated with immature 
or unsatisfying responses to literature. Squire ( 12) , in his doctoral research, 
identified five characteristics of adolescents who respond perceptively to 
imaginative literature: 

1. They react with genuineness; they do not substitute the standards or 
judgments of others—the teacher, critic, or other students — for their own. 

2. They suspend judgment until they have tested tentative interpretations. 

3. They are willing to search for meanings. 

4. Th':y weigh evidence, judge details objectively, and maintain esthetic 
distance. 

5. Ihcy fuse emotional and intellectual responses; they are able to respond 
emotionally at the same time that they are concerned with the way in 
which literary artists achieve their efTects. 

Squire's findings corroborate the much earlier ones of I. A. Richards 
(9), who suggests certain factors which impede the literary experience: 

1. failure to make out the plain sense of the selection. 

2. Misleading interpretations caused by a personal experience. 

3. Dependence upon or use of stock responses ("it was very true to life," 
for example, or "the style was masterful") which may or may not indi- 
cate any real feeling about a selection. 

4. Sentimentality— the student cannot accept that unhappy ending, for 
example. 

5.. Inhibitions or hardness of heart — the student simply may lack sensitivity 
to human suffering, for example. 

6. "Doctrinal adhesions" — that is, the student is unable to overcome the 
preconceived ideas and attitudes he brings to his reading. The racist, for 
instance, may be blind to everything in a novel which incidentally reveals 
some sympathy for maltreated Negroes. 

The interaction of a human personality and a selection of literature will 
always produce home imponderables, but it seems clear that mere exercises 
in analysis of the various genres of literature are not sufficie * \ teaching 
students to read literature* Such activity must take place ii* context of 
the structure of imaginative literature, and each teacher mu5t develop to 
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his own satisfaction some analysis of that structure, else he will not know 
really what literature is> and he thus cannot know, in given instances, 
whether he is teaching literature or something else in which literature may 
be an accomplice, incidental or otherwise. The teacher, for example, who 
asks students to seek morals in short stories may be teaching ethics, Puritan 
precepts, or something else, but he may not be teaching literature unless 
identification of a **moraI" coincides with an approach to the story as 
genre. 

A committee ol teachers in Toronto (3) concluded that the basic prin- 
ciples of structure in literature arc to be found in the ''different forms and 
the recurrent themes." Proceeding from this premise, I suggest a four- 
layer description of the structure of literature : 

Layer / — ^Themes which develop from four basic relationships: Man and 
deity; man and other men; man and nature: hian and himself. 

Layer 2 — Modes, of which there are four basic ones, accoi*ding to Frye (2) ' 
— romantic, comic, tragic, and ironic. Romantic and com^c modes, 
Frye maintains, are the easier, tragic and ironic the more difficult. 

Layer 3 — Genres, of which the modern imaginative ones are novel,- short 
story, poem, ancf play. 

Layer ^— The individual selection. 

Learning to read literature implies an awareness of these layers of struc- 
ture. All teaching of the skills of reading literature takes place in this 
general context. 

If the major purpose of teaching students to read literature is to enable 
them to gain "felt" knowledge— and I think it is— and if the training 
which leads to this ability involves enjoyment — and I think it does — then 
the relationship of enjoyment or appreciation, on the one hand, and study 
or analysis, on the other, becomes a dilemma of the chicken-or-cgg variety. 

This brings us, then, to the actual hierarchy of skills with which we will 
be concerned in teaching students to read literature. It stems to me that 
three sets of abilities comprise this "hie* archy: 

1. Abilities needed for imaginative entiy into a work of literature. 

2. Abilities needed for percepti^^n of meaning or central purpose. 

3. Abilities needed for perception of artistic unity and significance. 

- All of these three sets of abilities involve both intellectual and emotional 
reactions on the part of the reader, for literature "engages ... the '^{lole 
man in his response — senses, imagination, emotion, intellect; ... "(6) 
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Imaginative Entry 

Imaginative entry or empathy is the first essential, otherwise the reader 
is barred from .an esthetic experience; he is not reading literature. Unless 
he can enter imaginatively into the work, he cannot determine for himself 
the meaning or purpose, though he may take someone else's word for it. 
And if has not experienced literature deeply enough to perceive its 
meaning or purpose, he has no business judging its artistic unity or signifi- 
cance. It is our common failing that we demand judgment of literature 
by students before they know what the literary experience is, and we have 
the sterile tradition of periods in which students criticise the plot, the style, 
the imagery, the characterization before they know how any of these 
relate to meaning or central effect. 

We know, of course, that some students are more imaginative than 
others, more ready to suspend disbelief, more "fantastical" as Banquo 
said. But regardless of quickness of imagination or inherent flair for the 
non-literal, all students are "capable of imaginative entry into vicarious 
experience merely because they are human and because they have had 
many experiences. The problem is to relate the experience recreated in 
the work to their own experience, and the answer, I think, lies in the 
identification of correlative experience. Just as the literary artist expresses 
emotions indirectly through his work, so the reader must cull up experiences 
in the general field of emotion represCiited, for it is only occasionally that 
the reader's actual experience closely matches that reproduced in the work. 
Our student has not traveled down the Mississippi on a raft with a run- 
away slave and tu&sled with his conscience over knowledge of law versus 
feeling of personal loyalty, but he has been in some situation which in- 
volved a conflict between his relations with an individual and his relations 
with society or a group. He has not spent a day or night upon the ocean 
fighting and finally subduing a gian*^ marlin, vainly fighting off sharks, 
bringing to shore, in complete exhaustion, only a great skeleton, but he 
has realized the hollowness of a victory or he has carried on a lonely 
struggle to achieve and perhaps no one has understood. 

The student »Tiust lea* n to use his experience, to examine it constantly 
for its relevance to the work of literature. This is not easy for, by and 
large, in his cariy years he has read in the escape tradition. Reading' of 
literature, from tlic fairy tales forward, has represented escape from his 
experience. In general, he has learned to approach literature as something 
divorced from his own life, and therein lies its appeal. His experience with 
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^^m^i^on^ions^^^ 
^^p^ass^o^i^S^ 

rr|annipB^x^h}glle^ 

-n^H^^p^so?^ 

each scene or episode. In the finc littlc novel by Paul Annixtcr, 5'a;///a;a/er, 

^hci^isia^gg^ii^ 
-pnrfiis^rapUn5:y5^ 
juid^fe!|^^fey^ce^ 

:ii^poit^nc^^J5^ 

-m^ningjpf^lOn^ar 
can^^interprcted^withqut^ 
: Pt cdur^cr^indivddualES^ 

rcferehce to all the res|. ofi^^g^Q^^^ -^^^^ - 
hypothesize not only about inifnediate mcanin \ 
bility ofztgtal^egoricalrorsymibol^ 

- The • modern short story: ^ten achieves.meaning.^ what James 
-Joyce callc^-an^pipj^^^ 
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beyond which tfic^^^^^^^ 
bcforc/\ (10) The rcad^ 
his-coming to know the chi'actcr^^^^ 

number of wa)«: dire^^^^^ the 
person^ his clothing, his cnvirb 

pci^ri sa^;-thc th^^^ in >vhich other people 

talk to the pcrsonYr% 

peopJe-^act^fe^^ > =4^>^:^tlfcipcrecHj^^ 

bthej|.: (4)2:/ "!r3^^f i?:--5^^^^ ^/^L^^ 

^^^igteiprc^^ 

iMc^l^the?m|^^ 

(^^5fc|,/:fory(^^ 

concemingfs^^ 

iSSeiffioyis^^^ 
prr;pfJGonra3^ 
symBbl.^i^^ 
JjijsOchVsc^^^^ 
tKdnyjn^^^^ 
^^up^^to^the^^ 
In^fiHpnAffyp^ 

sb^tied;£toVme& , 
^hinrs^lf^tpiSceV^^ 

Grane/tEroughytfe Scjatjjifeger^^^^ 
^es pf^Nic^^^ 

:|tUdenj^iOK^ 

^^Ticaning^pi^^ 

ituses iinusffal 

oPsubjed niatte^/that^^^ 

poetry /^is:f^»pccm 

<5uaUti^:^^iid^ctv^^ 

aSidfdui^^ 

iSc mere^^^^ 
_able:stu%:nls^ whp;^^^ 
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li^nc byjinc,:lctting the voicc fall on Jhc right:: regard 1^ of the. 

punctuation.; Naturally comprchcnsion:im- 
po^iblcrlnvcrsion.in w^^^ poses. anOi Vr 

difficulty for ^nic sUidcnts through these lines with no 

idea of^the^subject-predicatc relationships ^ > :; - - - 

V V ^ i^^^Full many i gem^of pureH^Tay^serenc;- / " ^ 

> ^ The dark unfaA^ 2- 

^^^gyigis^l^i^^ 

^^^^g;y;^g^^^Stqne.^^s^ 

fe/"^7U J SNor^irdln^b > 4 

7 Jhishox^^^ 

r toj^^c^must^i^ 

: %5lJ5lcn^on^^^ 

r^c^c^^ 

^S^^g^as^tai^^ 
^^approach^^^ 
;^pyg^3liejap^^^ 

;i|xp^cncc^^^ 

Jtvthe.xxpenj^^^^^ 
r tliirdy j5y|^^ 
; reflec^o^c^ 
^rv^ ^Iw^tipr^g^ te^^ 
^the^ipl^anqe^l^ 
^hcrp|t^^ng|^ 
^actipn^h^un 
^an^^I;eglarfe^^^ 
^ se^ele^ne^^of^i^kin^^ 

l^=in^ th^^Iangu^^ 
f than dor:|lp^:e^^^^ 

:^ost artistic^^^^ |tt_ various Jcvels of: rneanin^. 

l^beil^Erost^-^^ 
a Snow^^^cningyy^fcmxcxan^ 
pn_aaeast;threc,lc\^ 

enjoy the beauty of a :Snrowf afi}i aT: nighty b'ufr7who"c^^^^ 

long-because heiniSstg^^^^ gocm about a man 

whose ncpd: tq^htin^ 

geijcrar way ofclLfc^ tj^ 
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m ay be an, expression of the death wish^ witfr^^^ dark woods symbolizing 
death. Students: should be encouragcd^^^^ 
pretatidn thcy c^n suppoit^ a 

bright/students feel that if thcv can not coinc up^wth^M^^^ 
-interpretation jthey^ihave-npthdon^^ 
presence of iserious -pqetryj- fcchtha 
of a zpoem which can bcHunlpckcd by th 
^flSAtc^ntg^thcy^^ 
V^jS^ejall^a^^^ 
:So^^c)^cnsiv^^ 
jnyeachingi; 
r^vcnvl^/Saucr^^^ 
?lc^mJ5hc£fp^owin^ 

^l^^^bpic5mctcr^ 
^r2^^ldfsjin1:ticmj^ 
- ?v^4inetli?ngAs^d^ 
^^.^San^£0«eni^ 
55:?^teclfniques^oti^^^ 
and-gnpniatqpoefe:^^^ 



^ Jliough^thc|e -n^atiere J^re^jm 
stenlefgroun^^ 

\st uden ts^areVe^dy^^^^ use =thenijahd^hen Jhelpf uj? ijgpArcciviijg^ 

:-_Scaning.^oHcff« 

yi^ri^i^rtcntfbfriifili^ 

^^>iFhoug%many^^p^^^ 

of fictibn/rtjicrt\arci^^ 

is:"conflict^and \th 

aVd the way iri^w^^^^ 
:in%amV. Thpugh/som 

niayifeiiisif^ 
^miktflie^UuaiizS^ 

iristance. 5lius"Teadincss^for A 

tibn^td ^basic -draniaturgy^fagc:^^^^^ 

many playSjT.theiopening cx^ 

/importance if the z reader isi to establ^hiLthe^^^ dramatici^situation. 
IMaldguc, iUigencralj^is bsSic jn drama;^fo^ 

tiony^cit^atkm/o^ = 
_;^lTietrcadi^^^^ of ^Sh^^j^ai^^^^ ini^iiny- 
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^nglisliy langua^xha^ 
pral reading 'by tcachersi^a^^ 
carly^ cx^rieno^;^!^ 
bamen-lii^Shag^ 
attention to^the langua^^^^^ 

iP^^iffiqylt^^gagic^ 
^^€b)^g^^^demaqg^ 

hgdng 

^4[oMjd'9^^ 
^.mis^rwg^^ntr^^ 
.^^oali^jgb^ 

LtO|pa»[o^tb7a^geT^^ 
z^L^tudcifts/^^ 

^)^?J^e^^postrophiz^^ ^ 

of stafes,whpsei^i^l 01^^^ 
Jphn^Ciar^i. al^i^aninds ^^^^^ 

foi^its:Q>\ji choice, skillfSl^ ^ 
suggestive^oyert^^^ 

Sj'^f'^ti proccr 
jdur^^:lc(tii§^^ 
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of zmmd,;another as revealjng specif^^^ 

contrast and irony; Often it inay be necessary to concentrate on^plot events 
;^aIone^ifor verse analysis =must nwer become so: labprn students feel 

;^ey are makinghoA^ yz-^ ^ ^ :-_ v 
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^tion of Artistic Unh^^^ v 

^ It-is ithe rare high school £ teacher _o f literature who ^ has lio t ibeen > co n- 
: ff PJ^tedTnanyitm 

sfe^^sq5go^?^(^^5V^^^ 

^Qnjyjfegi^^^^ 

£tliaghgjhoyld^ap^^^^^ 

impf^j^ipffcful^^ 

^h^^i^i^^Sex^^ 

iQ^^art^i^^^^ 

4ijEei^tSr|^^ he-noWngerS^^ 
fngds^A^s^^ 
^sirial]ntiinoi^^^^ 
^tha^giai^rnajy|csgo 

itudentejtayud^fa^^ 
i5rthe3]^nis51^^^^^ 
pufpd^f-Tjie^exp^rie^^^ 
Uteratug^^^^ 
-Which A c ^sclec tiop^^^^ 
JUh^t^^^^^ 

Wasrtherauthor skiUful in:^^ 
ol^hc^^^ 

i^P'^A^^'it^^I^n nnaginativejejitry^he^^ - pcsition^to answer such, 

^u^icfts^hpnestlyg:^^^^^ .^yyy^y^ry^y^yz^ 
FqrS^xample, w 
ijmpoitant^torn^ 

appeataiicc:dr truthcorSf^aK 
itsclfrJLiteraturea^^^^ 
jiidgcd^nojt jonly 

pfcschted-in t]i^^^ Stephen Kumalo 

Snd^ams tpge 

asjweiXonsiderfan:that.^l^ i^: 
; :3fyhat;iabput -th& gbi^, that :wc_ 
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have Avorkcd hard Vtd make students aware ofv stereotypes : of charac^rr 
Yet is isccms important, too, at-thc level of judging, artistic unity -and 
.significance, ;to make ^ distinctiph between stereotypesi^and Tarchety^s. 
Archct)pes arc a part of ouf Representing a type of man, and 

evoking; m the wprds^of the psychoIdgist;jung_¥/ "racial m^^^ the - 
archetype _may;^begreatiy^^ 

a. represcntati ycfof the pdetjc approach\to vlff e.iThe stc 

pii^the:^^^ 
^But^orPavgS^ 
^^Tl^Mtjiidep^^^ 

Jd<^criptionF^^ 

^^vi|h^\^cKi^^ 
th^^c^uationfi n^m^^ 
:g-hc^i^jc iilaj^it^ 

i)^gmficanc?g^ 
-litq-ati^^^ 

MinificdyiySc^pi^^ 

^al^ithVtjys^q^ 

Jtbi^Sgg^loif^^i^^^^ 

^I^Vhy^^^cSbjf^^ 
"narrowness and^^r^^^^^ 

thccirS^fcif^ta^^ 

usriWcrca^^^ 

^Thc^Mu^ill^^ 
nand-cpmplic^te^^^ 

thisjindispcnsa^^^^^ 
^(fl)^*lg^t^^^ativ.^vei^ 

(^perience^ . p^rtly-!thq^ 

intellectual; eff^rt^P^^^ 

cari-neve^fc achi^^^^^ pcMectionrThe piifl 
puII.vBut succcss,;cvcn;rcL 

mcnt and command^f life:'' ^ = - ^ - - 
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-ingrand reading literature :at^t^^^ 

Uterature classes^vye 

st^rdng/poirit; an^ 

dislike , for t^ding lj^^^^ 

^ level for soineSstSdeiv^ i^v^ :^ : :\r /./^^ -^v^ 
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Dr. Shafer: You: recair that y^terday. both the papers on implraieriting 
and o^amzing for readii^^ reading specialist go 

to the subjat-nuitterHeache^^ a breakdown of skills in-His field. 

It is this that Dr. Burton has atterhpted to do:^^^^^^ 
the various kinds of segu^^ 

leani to readflitecatufe at hi^^^^ ^/^^^^^^ 
Now,: as Prbf^sof Robinson; p^^^ do not have* much 

research=on;the niatter of the:leanung^^^^ 

^^g-^ s^qR^?ceyHt:£^^^^ 
ways^andyh\m^ny:^^^ 

j5eqg^e?J^:-g^i^^w^ Jt^V^:^^^^ 

:_truni pfi^xpene^^ 

cleg^^iat^ stude^^ 

iray^^f^di^ 
^experiencKb^ckgj^oimd^ 
^ r^^sjhi^that^we^ 
f to :Mi^es_t^a3i ;ai^ 

elementai^/tKrougl^^ 

if^most-pfsthe studen^^ 
lability nmledjfoi'ipen^^^^ 
I :Uiirik itysia v^ 

of^the aWUfies^ne^ 

ihcnviliteraS i taui^^^^^^^^;,^^^^^ ^^v^ .^^^^ 

V^Dr^^Robinso 

difficifltyfAwi^^^ 

not pfit the paftem^^^^ 

whether^JDr^^Buftomhas 

indeed,^ one Snd=thers^e;:of^^^^ 

AnptherVquertipnrI h^^^ 
Is readl^ng Utcratu re impossible for theihi^^ ;hasn't experi^ 

encedJt?5He:says,-^A rec|uisite wTt^^ 

Itvyonder if perhaps in diff^ paper better 

and^be:able?tOfrelatedtrto reading. j^irr^r^^^ ^^ : - ;r 
: Dr^Simmons: VLet^me resjwnd^toT^ questions as I iioted them on 
dieet The first qu(Mtion suggested -ifiatVthe abiUtiK 
:Uned are somwhat unreasonableo^I^th 

stand - significance and unity in literature > was the highest form, and that very : 
few students hit^Aaty evel.^VVe^canf move ^^s however, from the level 

where li t eratiire is an escape experience; to literature which^emphasizes experi- 
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ences witH which they teiye often been inyolyedi This is the time-fot the 
junior novel. TKis is where unaginative entr^^ 

alvyays successful in this^area; his successes are often f^ure~ But 

I thiiJc his ability is develop^ by reading sonieVof thwe junior nw^ 
bi^ore adapting something^^ v /^O -^i^ _ 

Appreciation/ I?l>eUeve, is -die 
that Avenibh't really teadi it^but p6int:the students in the direction, :f^ 
ogm^ngitfiat-many 

jransidtmlgliteiS^^ 

^^IGOMMEI^^^^ 

::Ajs B alf^rgfquh 

abifiti^iret^ 

pur un%refcandi^^^^^^ 

as a^^^ng^tea^e^^^^^ 
^pfifee^d^ 
Tov^rl&plciwcario 

on teleyiagn = can^bey^jlt^^^ iimuSi^^i 
rcbme-from^^ 
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Jiavc4.tecn -U^^ 

by jack offment^^ 
s^plpms^arc^^^^ 

lanj^agji : fpr^^ Aejc^it tfiaty^d^^ 

passivcLrttisgiiK 
up that Lconflick 
gap irf tHcMchjun, of c 
i^ratiohd xoafusic^^ 
sugge^te neural^sorgan 
the Bender Vis^alnMotor^pestdlt^T^ 
insufficient^xommM^ 

laiiguage^. due tp-a^5 

deprivations ^ " ^ V v^^^^ ^ : ^>:r o : 

Concepts to Consider I ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ j 

Gertain concepts underUe^^^^^^ 
One of these concepts is that reading dcvclo pmen t is a process lof "becom- 
ing,** Tht reading^problem is nor static.^It has devd^ 
of years; it is changing at v the: present ^moment ; it is being affected by 
the client's hopes anjd fears: of zthe future* We often are^ not fully aware 
of the extent to which the adolescent's concern about his future may 
affect his present progress in r^ading.^^^^^^^^^ Schools for Excep* 

tionjJ Children L often noticed Aat>^^ of the older boys and girls 
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Stopped rnjddng progrc^. It appear that they had begun to wonder 
what would happen to thdxi|i{ thct^^ whether they would 

be aWc to find work th could dd, whether they would eyc^^^ 

and lead iipiinal^family^ lives. - : ---y-- r ^ \; - 

To rcUeye some of their anxiety through effective reading instruction, 
and Jto help adolescents solvc^sorae of thcir.j^^ about the ffiture is 
a necessary part of the reading- cUnician's worki In cdrtain cases u 
sonie of the .cUent Vinner 
Icarmrig: me AodO^ 

3^eJ[act?i^ 

a jotandy n fOrdcr^^ a steongcifiodva-^ 

^on^^fepldcbadblescc 



liasis inifeadingldia^^ 
:^t6wird;jdentif^^^^ 
wh^le^^In m Sny^ 
\yjU contipuc^to:^^^ 
To^bcrTsurCj^the n^^ 
effpijtennus^^^ 
intemipjdon ohthc^^^ 
help the individual to ir^^^^ 

^ ^i^HitiP^^^^^ ^f uture^^ therc^^^^^ 

oUicrif actprs^^^ r^ing ^dcydopmei^^^^ 

cidties : ;hi^ drive^tcward grow^^ 

cymcjjysettihg^^^^ 

iiit erac tion^^^y^^^ Jcnvirohm 

students' reading 

Each Case Unique = A^^^ t : ^ : - ^ , 

Since\;the causation of reaSri^^^ 
to be no substitute fori WgWy in^^^^ 
our reading cUnics we find 

vOneTstudentp for^^sgnie reasdn^^ havc failcd^tp master ^6r^ 
tion;skills;:he niay need individual instoctionl^^ 
so that he can go on to highcr^lev^ls.-He;^^^^^ Ability to acquire ' 

other reading iskills once he^ha^ 
wiU be serioi^y lacking in thcra^^^^^ 
to coniprehend the author's Utcral^^m^^ 

to higher levels of comprehension, apprcciationT^an^ applications. Many 
high school students feel: the? need^t^^^ of 
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_ comprehension appropriate to the mat^^^ 

Another student may have been handicapped by his cultural and 
societal environment; for him; ^^^^^^ that are employed 

in regular classes may have to^^ or even radicdly changed: A ^ 

T^C3^"acting out^ or delinquent boy ^^ w^ 
has special;goa^^^^ jiceds. He is a: problem because the school's goals 
arc inappropriate forf him, oor because^thc sc^^ 
jnstnicton^/^ 
: ;#u5^c^|ftg^igina^ 

^^^nc^^ajgiii^h^^ 
^sing^jfisfir^^ 
?:=coniM|udng^ 
^^G^SSadpl^ 
^^v^ety^^F^^mofi^ 
y ^tu^^ vfamiljg^ 
^^prcWcfe^ 

L^^monf^^l^o^^ 

vvg^m^fii^^ 
/ m^it^^a^iti(^^ 

program:^ ^3;)^^^^^]^^ 
ihaye not^^d 
^atc ymetf^^ 

their difficy^)^ in: m and j 

forming sound-te^^^^ 
^neg^ect^to pwrovid^^ v^ ^ ^ 

An imdetcrinined number of i^^^^^ fall within 

t^e catego^ of heuro^ "or Brain damage 

d^abiUty may^ l^^ 

show great variatiori;in pcrfgiTOa^^^ and require 

a con^ponding variety of ^^^^^^ behavior in a 

group may. be very diff^^ in-individual contacts. 

For this rcasoriihey shouW 
by both teacher and clinicia^^^ 
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Two procedures seem to be particularly helpful to individuals with 
neurological disorganization: fl^^ reduce extraneous stimulation, and 
(2) sharpKcn the clue to whicfc you w 
general cUnicaJ principles -seem to 'te 
with neurological disprgamMtion: (^^ 
achieve succcss/and (2) begin to build u^^ 

Both clinical and classrodm situatiom should^ though not 

unstructured, ^ .certain amount^ ^vcs J^udous \ youngsta^ a 

senses of?, secuntyl i^ 
effect pn^Uieinclividu^^^ 
is a go^ 

<Geiiain^adolesccnB^^ 
long, i^n^ regar4£^ 
teste.iPne sucfi tey, sc^^^ 
aften hc had had thcfscmc^ 
several clinicsr Since t^^ 
and:cliriicaJ?faciUtieSithan^ther2^^^ 
had already be^^^ 
case. >ln explariatioi5shc-=^ 

parents: I- f J V j^^^ 

"Since Ave dbubt^bura^^^ 
ing your application. i£\he^is; 
mkk(M no 
_ M^ended^ 
his idea of himself ^a^^^^ 
: "Peiteps thp most fi^^^ 
reading /prpbleniandCqoK^ 
been able to Jeani.1^ 
anxiety interferes wi A 1^ 

confidence" andiself-esteem, aiKi thus ehable him to: m^ furflieK progress 
in the thmgs he <?fln; do.-^ ^ : ^ v^^^Ol - ^ - J 

- "I^ter,>\vhen he has at lea^ par^ 
to read, he may be accejaiblextOyinstmctibn in rca^^^^ 
tfiat he is one of the =rare cases iAaticannbt^^^^^^ 

University of Ghicago where a imqsn intfinsive 4mdy^of iiading case^ Has 
explored aU the possible caua^ ^orreadipjg^^ 

psychological, educational-^it was! estimat^i that a smafl, fraction, of one 
I^r cent of the cases were incapable of learning to^read. 

"For these very- rare cases, other avenues of learning such as pictures, 
diagrams, films, radio,. r©:blrds,/tri^ auditory-visual 
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aides were recommended. It was also recommended that they Inb given a 
curriculum tailor-made to their needs. Any; experimentally-minded high 
school principal nr college preadent^shod^^ be inter^ted in this kind "of 
curriculum. Tlie bpy's program shou^^ can leam. 

He would Be penTutted to sit in r^ 

and^discussion^ but wouldinpt be:;exp^^^^ toVdo^any readii^. Imtead he 
unght listen to reco^^ 

diagrams; Po r exai^ple, there mi^t be ;^usef ul pi^^^ a nd d iagraHis in 

--\ vi^i^^pursumgiai^ 

rhis^readi^^j^ 
^ jbmg^ch^^ 
_ ndt^qiie^im^sed^^ 

^ ras:fast:as he;^ ^i^^v^ 
"As tp Ypur qud^^^^ ihfre^dinglMfses^j^ 
knowledge : is r\^ry : limitedr It^^^^ convincing^ 
. evidence ^^1;^^^^^ 
^ 4a)^^xpus^r^ 

Vacceaible^^^^^^^ 

while^freeing^hSpe^ 
./^ "Si^qe-^^ 

fe^l;t^at:di«;e^ 

\ this^mie." > V v^^^ ^ ^ \ H ^ 

We havei^ a fevy" of _ the man^^^^ 

cases that mi^ht p^^^ 

diagnostic and :treatnientrpr^^^ _ 

Standard pidghos^^^ 

Most reading cliniciar^s use a patte^m^^ tliat 
includes infemews^vyith parents 

blanks filled in by the school, individual intelligence tests/ acBevemen^^ 
tests, diagnostic reading tests, a t^t of listening cpmprehensiori 
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thc Bender r/jt/fl/ Af <?Tor Gestdt Test, and pnc^ mprti projective . 
techniques, in thcsevways the clmidaii^^^^ 

the clieni^s reading devdopmcnt; ?(2) ~seeb to understand causative 

conditions, and ( 3 ) uncovers inhibitihgiactors. A cp^ ^ 

would^inciude aU th^ apprpachcs,^i :^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Certain basic developmental asp^^^ of reading diagn(»is^^ 

covered by tests such as those included in the new ///mw Test of Psy- 

cholingutsti£^Ab^^^ 

disabjKti^mc^ured^b^^ 

rignf^associatiohrVpc^ 
f blending;:- perceptual 7 
£ni^c J f actoT^ t^s^cSV^ 
imorc^Jamlia^^^^^^^ 
^vcaknes»K^ 
^"proVidc^^^^^^ 

3g^deitprcpl!ege;Tand^U^^^^^^ 

j v^Thc roral^rcad^ 
^equeniidjTe^^^^ 
nr^pons^: bn ^L^^ 

fiveSnajo r: readihg-for-c6mpr3icria ~\ 

/i^ifitj^tpfteproduceVideas^^^ ^^^r^^ v: iv^ 

~sr Ability/to inal]^^ : z-. _ : v 1:1=^ 

vV^bility^tp^iiticize^ ^^^^ 

Othenrcadirig t«^^ 

vanous^kindfepfcrcadingiacl^^ 
:The^?^ew?ed^^(an/^^ 

Wechsler Adult Int^^^ 

abilities. \ _ ^ ^ _ _ 7: V : - ^- :_ i ? > - _ : : : r 1^ ^ 
JW^^ mcntaJ: abiUtics »^ qbC:\involved in^^jeading succc^v^^^ 
different -grade UevcIs^Al^iUty^ 
with succcssMh beginning re^^^ 

necessary for success in/thcrfiik^andisccondig^^^ and ability invconcept 
fonnatipn may prove to ^^ l^^^^^ 
reading; BraW ( t) reported ab^^ 
cla^ly related ^tb reading: a 

than intclUgencc, a^^^^^ us^d a^simplc 
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test conasting of twenty iConcq)ts with Four words 

wcrc ^ypcd on each card, OM 
-each of the oAer six cards, T^^^ tdf die cbnc^t common 

to each of the six cards^ests of ^1^^^^ comprchcnaon 
used -to predict rcaduig; pctfcntial^^^tes^ 

indicate kiperior aW^^^ as contrasted witfi 

reading comprehension of anu^ : : - l 

:^I^yiclu^ a^^^ 

^xarcSp^ 

f^dStm^^n^ 
^^chil(ya^d^(^ptu 
^l^ci^;dpri5^ 
^ict^^e^i^te 
^^Thcrc^uU^b^ 

. .^^rmjar^^ 

^^i^>Mtihuthe^icl^^ 
^ causatiofep^ttesej^ 

2ii^l^lkigr^f^^ 
pp^ttc§5s^^^ 

with^the^^ 

^^;gq^jon?c6n^^ 

botiyncrcascdU^h^ 

of the reading proce^^^^^ 
Jnithc^htfbf^the^^ 

V^s^gg^^ irnpro ve^^ ^ 

othigh^schopl^t^nt?^^ f ^ = 

Suggested^Imp^^ 

Instead; 

of ajpreUminai^scrie^ pf^^^ 
reading^problem^^^^A 

reader^ are gre:ady concerncd=^bbut^^^t^^^ cbrne ^ 

the _cUnic for help impatient witVscveral pai of diag- 

noas. Morcoveryviibt beingf able^t^^ 
increases their sense of^ailure^^^a^^ 

As we work with th^ tfie" reading pr^ with which he 

wants help, we obtain diagnostic i^^^^ 
immediately. Thercas no gap J^tweoirthcrdi^gn^^ 
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and^its use.z^Although we may lack some diagnostic urfor^ 
have used, at least we have not w^ed^tiinc obtainihg da^ irrdeyant 
to this pjuticulax problem. Anotibef advantage of this ajpproach is t^ 
the cHerit tram the beginning is taking initiative in the »olving of his 
problem;: he is not mdrcly jiving information tha^^^ use 
in^ping^somcthin^^ ^^^^-^^ V ^ ^_ - ^ : 

THhe: seomd suggestion ris td go iiriorc deeply into the imotivatipn, or 
rathggractbf;^^ 
rctM^dcdJfcidere^^^ 
tiiOT^ftce^^ 

:^frpm>lcanung"^by>^^ 
^^Oh^thelpth^ 
^OTMe^^thatlfad^^^^ 
tioS^^d?p«rifonmanc^^ 

rsucccss? z - \^ :f^^y[^^^j ^ ^^S\z^^^z^^^^{^^^^^ -^i-r^ : : 

: zTfic^thirdfsugg^tipn b^^^^ 

no^s'i'^h^ afpa^^ connptatib^^ 

erfors;T3&Tcl^^ 
ithat cUmts?should?<:ow^ 

dangcr^miicg^^^ 

idea rin^mndy some cU 
5diagnosfic infpm^ 
; lie:fourthfsu^^^^ 

tacli^vo* and sdlyClus d 

manyvadoldcents,Ka^^ 

dues aboiit^^^^ 

ofVsdf^rectiontsvasjUlust^ 

young^engaging, but^in«^ 

Ac idea thaf^^ 

he wpiJd cncourage^him^to^ 

and non-cpnununication,'^^^^^^^ 

concert OTd appreci 

the vcrbsd conmii^^^ this interview. 

Here'a boy, initiaUy uhrespoiwivci^i^ 

commchte, attention, and encourag^^ as 
the intCTi^iew proceeded Md cohdibu^^^^ 
process. V ^ ^ Y ^ v V - - y - 
WorkerrrWell, suppc^^w^^ you-re here, Ge^ 

George: VVieUy l gucs^^^ . * ^ 
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don't know what to say. 
W:: What are you thinking? 

G: Thinking of something to say . . „ • - " 

What sort of thing do you want^^t - : ^ 

WeU, Jinproye my 1^ to pronouuce big words . .: 



W 

G: 



W: 



say them. AlUto 



It depends on what they n^: You would- need swne things. Otheis 
^ould n^ed soniething ^ 

^(Hig^m^j^maice/ien^ 
^iSatV^jrl^v^ 

^yknow^^ 

;^^y^u^brd > 
i^P^Pstick^tfi^^ 
vY^yi^oun^^^ 

^9l?mi^mSre?^g^^ ^v^y> > 

^ycai^^^w^^^ 
e^eIi^noti(^Br^fe6^ 

ll^t ^isJgSj^rto know^^ a 
Yeah. 

^^^hatejse^h^er^^^^ 

rJyet^meT^^^^i^^ jfA^^aiuT 

Aing^Ldon-^lik^-S^^^ ^-dyou 
:cah*t:igx)i53unc^ :- l ; 

lOh^^O^^^^?^-^:^^^ - " } - 

rd^Kke/tq knqw jt myself^S^ f 
Howvda^ ~ / \v ^ V 

AVe^jr:^^ cause^they ^ 

canjhi^y^err rKid^ rea^ litde^^wrtn^ 

&metim^ littl^^ 

Yeak^Big vvcwnd^ ^ 
Th^ are yei^ goc^XpbMfrvatiom.'Nbt^^^ people can see their own 
reading;as^clearly£as/that^^ —^- ^ /y^: ^ - ^ 

TTpih^ weaker 

prpbleimT^d how h^ conveyed the id^^^^ 

improyrng read^^ : ; - \ ; / ' ^ 

CUents may-:.allb^ r^^^ ag^wficant attitudes !fewardi th^^ 



G: 
W: 

G: 

W: 
G: 
W: 
G: 

W: 
G: 

W: 
G: 
W: 
G: 



W: 
G: 
W: 
G: 

W: 
G: 
W: 
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toward school, as in the foUdwing quotations fr^ an intcmcw with 
aVseycntccn-ycar^ld severely retarded re i ^ 

Boy: lliere are some students who they don't: belong. They feel 

Jnf criorrto, others in : / _ ' ; 

Clinician: Is it because they arenlt bri^ t or because they aren't sure of them- 
- selves^ If the teacher calk bp: thein/wh\t might th^ i 
B: You might say^noAing. ;: -^: ^ ^ : ^ ^ = : ^ 

C: ^en what ^oes / i l - V - _ - 

: i^Dumb/i AaVsSffi 
^^^isiirctof^hiyselfe^ 

C:r iAyelj^rdoB tfa v - ^ : /r : 

^B : V :Npt Jn^ess^ 

r :b^7 funny. ^?He'd\beitfc 
J ciack-in class andi^ 
I and^h^e^ffi^^^ 

T i 1 Ae_ answ^ 

Jn.iiWs^^S^^oA^ 
worKcr :his^baac:5^^^^ 
prdnventqrjand^^^^ 
to^lcami^tdV^^^ 
schoprfconditions:^^^ 
^ TKe fifth suggcsU^^^^^ 
of:pen^nal rdationshi^,^ 
xhild^arid ^siMng T 
adol^^nVs^i^dingiprpb^^ 
crcatmgj^morc faw 
vidual^p^fgrq_upip_unk^ng:^ 
addition toVWqrkingr^ 
his psychologicallstrength^^^^^ 
ditions, the xlinician is conw 
thatfa^ Cr^dycrecly 
herxan i^con^^ 
situation, Soihctimes he can hel^^^ 

tWs is done, indi\ddual ^ - , . 

But: have we Bc^^ 
clmician relationship during A^^^ 

One withdrawn and -apathetic^tcenragc- relate himself 

to "the cUnician in the coui^ of-^^ This success in 

personal relations was a^^^^ 

Clinical trcatmcntvsatd^^^ for hope 
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of rcUcf from the cmbarrasOTicnt (and thc sc^^ failure: caused by the 
discrepancy ietwecn^^^W his ipcrfonnancc. It is a comfort 

both to the client;and to his relative and teachers to know that something- 
is bMeirig done about his prd^ : ' : : y ^ 

Outside the^scssiomw 
tJTpes of interaction \wth^^^^^^^^ 
hisjprpgrcss inurcadi^Ilierc is^the^^ 

;]gses5^^^^ 

when faced with the same old assignment of reading material that is 

feelings of inferiority to his classmates. To avoid these detrimental effects, 
the cUnician should help the teacher to understand the irriportance of 

i^S^cnd]^^ 
^t^^suppl^tf^i^ 

Ito^c^rStaJac^^ 3^^^^^^^^^ 

ledge of learning theory at the disposal of . the client. Instead of our using 
our psychological techniques and learning theory on the retarded reader, 

r :c|i^^\^te|cg^^ 

Wmself^pr^hisf^ ^^rfr?^ ^ i^^^^^ -^^f^^:^ 

vrj^itfi^i^s^^ 
4§out^lcdiSii^ 

to his own learning, we might ask: When, and for what kinds of cases, 

would ^s^^i^dg^^ 

v^^t^oUe^l^^ 

to take the mitiative in applying the learning theory and procedures; 

too greatV:: V" ^ ! V v^^^^ ! : y 

r The seventh suggestion relates to the responsibility of the clinician 
for acquiring a repertory of tested learning, methods and materials that 
he can put at the disposal of the client. Included in this repertory would 
be a knowledge of structural linguistics as an aid to sentence meaning 
and phonetic methods that give students a key to word recognition. For 
example, a boy who had made little progress m learning to read was 
taught the short a sound in several familiar words. This instruction led 
to_ the boyV discovery thjat he could ^ read simple words and sentences 
without further study, by drawing on his knowledge of initial and final 
consonant sound-letter a^oclatiqns. 
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It was: a, moment of discovery/ He had found an organizing principle 
that aiabled him to unlock unfamiliar words. Now he :had a key to 
reading on his own. Thc iact that the words were "easy^^ words and^ 
some of the sentences npnsensicd^^^^ It was an achicve- 

:ment fon^hini to be able toiread^^^ ^ : " - : - 

; r The}fat:ca^had abat; ^ 
^ . ' " Dan sat on^a^hat. - _ ^ v 

and other: sentencjS thatfh^^^ 
-whcn:he/m 

: langi;agei^expenencey meth 
rctardcd^^^^ 
:z?nie-w 
: manyAScyerely ^rc^^^^^ 
thisimethq^^ 
?it, lic^expl^s vyhy^^ 
stud^&-wM^ 1^^^^ 
iclicnf to]:takeithc^^^^ 
ihim^ selecting thii^^^^ 
nouncingVfracing :prbc^^^ 
Idoking::atahc mod^^^^^^^ 
successfully iLusedrinvariaBIy;^rem 
Sis \wayr^VHen^the 
so -wcilj f theW 
=round:^d round ih^^^^ 

p^isted.;:— :>^7^i^:;5"SfeS^5^ fi^- 

: Similarly,-wejshouI(f:share;w^^^ 
of sentence^^dp^agraphccomprehen^^^ 

cluc^as to the appearance, pei^naUtyy and motives of rcharactcrsj^of Ream- 
ing to fecll;with the characters portrayed; and of effi^^ 
differait^urposcs^ / : o / V 

^^^^^ ^ /^"^ ^^^"/^^^ ^J^^^ ^^^^^^^ " 

While not abandoning the tried-and-true clinical procedure of: analyz- 
ing the redding process, uncovenng |KM5sibIe causes of the client*s disability, 
and then trying: to synthesize the: infom 

date hypotheses, may wei not cxperin^^^^ more dynamic clinical 

method : of studyi ng high -SchoQl^^^^^^^^^ reading? vllie proposed method^ 
would:recognize the contihuing deVelopni^^ 

inner urge \o improve, the environmentalxonditions that su-e either inhiWt- 
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ing or faciUtating improvement, and his interaction with the clinician and 
with others in schcwlj and at home. The clinician would begin working 
with Uie; reading problem as th^ him to clarify his 

perception by means of tests and m 

which he can apply to himself, and try: to change condition^^^ 
inhibiting his progress. ^ ^ , - _ - 
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3w Sir^Spn^l^^^^ 

^ ^^isti^A&l&fc^^ 
dS. l^glisti^A^efV^ 

9g^^<Qycag65g2 ^ 

6f ^ RoBirMonglW^ The^ 
^ \l&oSs^lei^^ 
7-jSt^ng,;Ru&;vJD|^^ 

^^5DR^RoBmsoi^ 
almost eiitirely?de^^^ 
gest,\and I^im^gihg^tfa 

in climcal wor^^^^^ ^ >youngster^who^rec6^i^^^^ 
meaning frbm^ w^^ 

sters i^errei^tp a reai^^^^ when the Vei^^^ 

strongly on w^rfs>/»(?r ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ V 

We must have_e^ual;con^ me, when the problems occur with 

the building of vcobularyr wi^^^ different aspects of 

comprehension, inteipretadpnr 

J agree ^at relic^y ing ch ildrcnV tensio^^ themr leam to read ; but I 
have foundf in a large majority :6r^ with whom 

rye dwlt, that learning to read helps Muce;t^^^^^ it helps them 
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get along better in rschobl. Which one attacks first, the rrcductibn^of tension or 
the teaching of reading, depends upon many fatnors, induc^^^ 
self. Perhaps it also; depends upon training of: the person: 

who is working^with him. Tlie peiwn^^ may 
be able to more successful in r^ucing ten^^^ who is more 

familiar Math teaching 

thinfcth^ivork:teth-\wiiys.,^^^/ v / ' 

I would like tO-distingui4i betvv^^ for the reading 

, clmidanjand ^fprithe^^ 

ahBgfic-refi^^ g^Seral^Sl^giM^ 
glisfetl^s ; and m&t r^ding^ ^*V"iiofiq'^!ifi«^^^ 
; On ffifiothef jhaffd^^^^ 
psycKotj^^^ 

2^^iSii>ad5iJ: ^ 
^/Helpng^sti^^ 

=g?amme3;material^^ ^ 

Irhesit^tejto^^^^ 
fercnt people^ 

extrOTely^impbftant tb kn^ befqre-he 

be^ns tp^^iMC^^^ 

dm^osing.v 

fipm^the-very^^^fi^ 

about^&estoden^ 

andirtbj^pitH^^ 

this,4 woiild 

instn^ibniJ^ 

PR- :3Tn^NG ul; of course,^am yer^ 
stattingriWi&i yvo^S^^^^ 
wouldfgo furtfe^ 
tfeuse of readin^^ 

sKwld be irij^h^yerf iri^ ^ ^ 

I alsoA^ould agrc^^ 
sion^makM;a>pwrsw^ T^^{^^ y \^- ~- : 

One.^intrthat^r thinkiisjvery^ impo pKwitive 
factpK as we;^nrlt mean^^^ 

clailsroom----what the ^student ::isr capLabte^^^ doing^bej^use th^" t&c^^^ has 
stressed y/hat^^c^ ^ : J ^ : : - :^^^ / 

Dr; Shafer was ihtenMted in the: references fo studyTof concept f onffii- 
tioh; and tfie_:references^^^^^^ vij^ A 

Perhaps if teachers, learn -to listen ta^ as the clinician listens^ 

they may^help solve: many read 
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^ of cyalu^donTin? Ac s^^ 

engaged :in\tfic|tca^ 

a s)«tematic£pi^ogi^^^^o^^^ 

general, ^eiassumpti^n^^ to te^atr aU higfi^ 

weU enough^ practice itsc^ 

which ifug^t come.^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ i- : 

It s^fdy be^id,' however, that^^^ a broad, active interest^ 

though not a universe, one, instruction in reading to 

atf^scco ndaryi school stu dcvic^, including aHifii nSttiti vc 

cdct, have;bcenvu^^^^^^ 
of the high school prograin; Yet some sc^^^ 

this Idnd of work. How igood is the work which^^^w^^te^^ What 
furthcr ni?^fi?j /o 6^ 4c>nein order to a^ure a generation of mature, efficient, 
critical readers? These arc the basic questions to which answers m be 
sought as we evaluate junior and senior high school reading programs. 

Purposes of Evaluation 

Too often, evaluation is confused with the much narrower concept 
of formal testing. The tremendous interest which has developed in this 
latter area in recent years sometimes seems like emphasis on testing for 
its own sake. Although this has certainly not been the intention of those 
working in the field, it has occurred* Extensive "evaluation" of pupil 
achievement has often been merely a matter of accumulating test data 
wh'ch seemed to have little effect on the teaching-lcaming program. 

Evaluation is useless unless it is comprehensive and is a part of the 
total instructional plan of the school. The purpose of evaluation must 
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be to lead to the improvcmcnt.of the program through a better knowledge 

of both the needs of the students and the degree to which these needs 

are being met (13). It seems obvious, therefore, that the objectives which - 

the school is pursuing are basic not only to the plan of instruction, but 

also to the evaluative procedures which are Grnp^^ the school is 

desirous of having its students merdy compare favorably with: those 

■students in other schools in the conventionally measured areas of content 

and skiUs( *'cvaluation''fT^ 

series of stahdardficd: t(Ste^^ 

provide thcUnformatibn^^ 

things which vrflUenable the individualito 

reader in^oursociety,^suchievalMtiori^^^f^^ 

the task :is Ho find out how well^the schc^Lis^accom 

out to accomplish. J y " ^^ v>v^^ 

Adeiquate evaluation demands an adequately conceived program. The 
objectives ofithe program mus^^^^ 
whichritjcanibe judgcd.-B^^^^ 

in tenhs of the specific reading perfpniiancc and a^^ of the 

stude nts involved . This canjiq t ]te through t:of nan*owly Ws somethiil^^^^^^ 
can be determined through standardized t^t^ of reading achievement. 
It includes also .such matters as theVdegree toV which students are able 
to apply their skills adequately within the cpntent fields, the amount 
and nature of beyond-thc-school-assignmente reading which is done, the 
attitudes and actions which develop from; reading, and the standards 
by which students judge their own perfpniiance, Strang (12), cdricluding 
a discussion of evaluation, has stated:: "Evaluation of reading programs 
is not an end in itself; it is a means to better instruction. . . . The present 
emphasis of evaluation of reading seenis to be on continuity of appraisal 
and instruction, co-operation or the team approach, and complexity, 
vyhich recognizes the broad view of reading instruction. . , (p. 397) 

Simply stated, the fundamental questions to be considered in relation 
to the high school reading program are' these: 

1. Are all students showing progress^ at an adequate rate, in the development 
of reading ability commensurate with their 'ndividual capacities for 
achievement^ 

2. Is the reading performance of the students such that it is contributing 
to adequate academic^ social, and personal development? 

3. Is each member of the school stah' making his top-level contribution to 
the success of a comprehensive program designed to promote maximum 
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growth? ^ 
If these questions arc considered, evaluation docs not become a matter 
of satisfying curiosity, hnt rather a guidepost to point the way to progress. 

Specific Areas to Be Epal$ia$ed 

* Defining the evaluation process as one part ot a total instructional 
program may be something less than satisfactory for bringing about the 
deared: resul^. SpecificaJly what shouW school include m its 

evaluation? 

Skills and Abilities. Any^^^^ development of junior 

and senior high school students^ reading ability ta^^ a wide 

variety of skills and abilities. The-competcnce with which the students can 
use these is one of^ the basic things to be appraised. If instruction is based 
on a thorough grasp of the rnature ;and:relatip^^ these skills and 

abilities, if the objectives ot the prografri in terms of skilfe and abilities are 
clearly understood, constant evaluaticai comes as .a normdl part of the 
program. 

Word-recognition and analysis: The ultimate aim of the reading pro- 
gram, in relation to word recognition ability, sKould be the spontaneous 
recognition of virtually every word. Accompanying this ability to react 
effortlessly to the majority of words should be a reservoir of word 
an^ysis skills to unlock the- few unfamiliar words which arc met from 
time to time. Oie additional criterion must be met before the student 
can be considered truly adequate in his approach to the task of connecting 
meaning and oral language with the printed symbols. He must know 
when to use references such as. the dictionary and the like and must 
be able to use them well. 

Evaluation of the individual's achievement in this area cannot be made 
on the basis of an overall estimate of his handling of the word recognition 
demands he meets. It must, instead, be made in terms of the specific 
skills which he has acquired and the degree to which he uses them. 
Pertinent questions to be asked would be similar to the following: 

Does he sec base words in affixed forms? 

Does he apply the final e principle? 

Docs he use the dictionary spontaneously to get the pronunciation of 
a word he cannot analyze on his own? 

Does he use his oral language background as a checkpoint for his 
analysis of a printed form? 

Does he skip over unfamilar words or use a slurred pronunciation rather 
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than attempt to analyze them? , 

Does he drop word endings? 
These are questions directed at evaluating the individual's handling of 
specific elements in words or specific attitudes toward the task of word 
recognition. Only thrciigh questions of Uiis type can his needs be discov- 
ered and his strcngthsiappreciated. In other w as the result of 
an evaluation of this type can a sensible plan be evolved for his continuing 
instruction. Knowledges of=;the s]^em^ 
word analysis skills isliecessz^^ 
efficiently- and cfTcctiv^^ 
are: administered at stated>^^^^ 
career. Tlie essential m^^ 

Comprehension : There- appears to-be^n to 
get idejts froni the process. G^^ 
meant by rcadingi Unfortuh 

that comprehension is not a unitary function, but a comp^ of many 
abilities, rclatively^Uttle attention is giv to the evaluation oflthe s^^^^ 
abilities and studcnts^ gr^p of ^each, Ffnding:0 the studcnt^tands 

in the comprehension area, however/is iiripossible unless individual evaluar 
tions are made Tn tenns of those things which he is able to do and thbsc 
things which he cannot do. Questions such as the following must be 
answered: 

Gan he answer factual questions based on the material? 

Can he interpret the ideas in terms of his past experience? 

Can he follow printed conversation? 

Can he .select materials which are pertinent to a problem? 

Can he use headings, etc., to get an overall view of the material bcfore 
more careful reading? 

Can he folbw the sequence of events? 

Can be select significant facts from the material? 

Can he differentiate between facts and opinions? 

Can he get the intended meaning from satiric writing? 

Can he generalize on the basis of what he has read? 

Can he infer the author's feelings and purposes from the material? 
Unless such questions sre asked, the teacher cannot really become aware 
of the strengths anH weaknesses in the individual's performance. Thus he 
cannot plan a truly appropriate instructional program to help him over- 
come these weaknesses. ' . 

Here, as in the area of word recogfiition, the teacher must be aware of 
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the sequence of abilities and the relationships among them. Efficient 
evaluation can be accomplished only if th^ interrelationships arc known. 
Otherwise, the process would have to become one of checking on each 
individual ability even when it actually could be measured as a factor in 
a complex. Hiere is no need, for instance, to check a child on ability to 
get specific details if he can demonstrate the ability to infer a msun idea 
from specifically^ted details. Were he unaHe toyget the detsuls,^^ would 
alsp^un^^ niake^Jmf^^ jnake the 

infcn^iapyt^ 

inabm^ tP^ififwi^ orJn^^ i^b^^ this 
c^ mpj-c frag^^ > J > 

is his abUity to a^^^ 

situationsr He hiay find himself^^^ matmals which 

were written primiily^^f^ 

readhig sbmctiiing^ that^ wiirh«^He^^ollp\^ 

are provide^^He^may mect^ma^ off 

into deep thoughrabout lm 

meets wiU be written in a variety d 

erable padding around the main thoughts. On the other haiid, some 
materials will present with each ncw^^^^s^^^ phrase another meaty 

idea to be managed. ; i 

Reading in these varied situations requires versatility in both approach 
and specific rcad&g techniques. T^^^ need for flexibility In rate is now 
fairly well recognized. Unfortunately tte, r^^ changing rates 

of reading is often missed. The. speed with which matenals are handled 
is not the basic issue. The speed is determined by die kihd of reading 
which is being done. It is an oiitgrowtii of tiie characteristics of die material 
itself and the purposes for which it is being riead. A direct relationship 
exists between die measurement which is done in the area of comprehen- 
sion and that done in terms of versatility. How adaptable is the individual 
in choosing an approach which will allow him to get the kind of com- 
prehension which is required? Pertinent questions in this area would be 
similar to these: 

Can he skim materials to get specific information? ' 

Does he get bogged down with detaik when they are not necessary? 

Dbcs he read everything the same way and at the same rate? 

Can he use organizational and structural devices to guide a first, survey 
reading of study materiak? 
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Answers to these and similar questions would provide evidence on whether 
or not the individual was equipped to approach reading with adequate 
flexibility. 

Degree of Self-direction, Virturjiy every teacher hjis met the pupil who 
appeal? able to use all the varied skills to which he has been exposed but ^ 
does not use them. This is the person who can find the main idea when he 
is instructed to dp so, but never thinks to dp it on his own. Or this is the 
person ^yhoywi|l^pick-u 
realize its lack of suitab^ 
you solve your proWem?^ Or tW^ 
ble orskimniing. if the tcacher^^s^ 

get tJiat answer?'^:> ^- - ; : ^ j ^ 

An important part of^thccevaluatipn of ea in reading 

is that which reVcals: can be sdfHdirecting rat^^^^ 
than dependent on the; teacher pr tHc :instmctioiw= in^tthe book -or tesi 
booklet. A truly efficient reader uses the aW^ 
spontaneously, in fact frequently us^ them^w^^ 
of them* ' V _ f V ^ 

In choosing mfl/^rwii r^iMany =f act^ tiD bc: considerediin the area 

of choice of materials. Reference has already been made to the ncc^ity 
for choosing materials which areJrelevarit to the job^^^b^^^ done at the 
moment. All pf the abilities which are taught in the field; of dcdding pn 
the pertinence, reliability etc., of reading materials, however, would b^ 
taught uselessly if the child^did hot make use of thcse^ 

Another very important consideration in the choice of materials is that 
of the degree of difficulty. Is the child capable of piclring out materials 
which he can actually read with full understanding? Is he willing to sur- 
render the satisfaction of getting idcjas from a book for tfie satisfa^liVn 
pf carrying what looks like a "hard book?'- Is he aware of the fact that 
he could be reading satisfactorily a moi^ complex book which would offer 
him additional information and enjoyment? If the child is dependent on 
another to decide what book he can read, he likely is not really much of a 
reader. - 

In applying skills and abilities: As a child learns any skill or ability, 
he* will probably need close guidance in its use. However, once he has 
mastered the process, he should be able to function without being re- 
minded. There appears to be, with many children,=a stage at which they 
can use a skill but do not think to do so* It has not yet become so much 
a part of them that they use it naturally* 
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In the area of word recognition, this can be seen very clearly. Many 
children seem to go through a stage in handling affixed forms, for instance, 
at which thqr know all the parte but do not use them. When a teacher 
asks, "What is the base word? Is there a prefix? What suffix is added to 
the base form?', the individual is able to see these parte and to use their 
pronunciations, Md-me^ngs to^ arrive at real recognition of the word 
form; However, until the suggestions arc made, the word appca^ to them 
a8;pne big^^^^ Qiie.nnught s^^^ 

- flft ^d^kho>^i^^ 
an^yn^r^i^ ;foi^^ not 
really hlyc this i 

In cdmprd|cnaon^^ 
kind of thinking in his 
Innnrtrucdbhal siS 

^ he functibns^WcUr^ 
say that he is able to 

" actuaUy heidocs not-3^^ fi he^tWnb^^^ 

teacher ^ksifor tlm^^k^^^^ a sponge, 

subject^tq al^rbihg an^ng^w^ 

a niature 4*eadcr. ^ ^ ^ V v \ : : 

In setting purposes and dedding onr apprq^^ Until a^ indi^dual 
can guide his own reading of matcnal, he cwnot be coni^de^ to be an 
independent neado-. For much of the work of the second2U7 school reading 
prog3^, the child's job fa actuaUy on^ Many^assign- 
mente demaiid Aat he do &fa, an^^ wiU not always 

have a teacher available to guide him. Whenever he has the required 
abilities, he should take on the major share of the guidance hhrsdf. Fre- 
quently, however, there are children who arc not gc)od readers in the 
sense that tiiey cm guide them^ves. They can read to accomplish a par- 
ticular purpose if som^ne tells them what the purpose fa. They can find 
out something if they are told what to find out. They can get the hnpor- 
tant ideas if-someone tdls them that the important ideas are to be gotten. 
They can read something for detaib if they arc told to get the detaib. 

When they are not guided, on the other hand, they find that they arc 
reading along with no particular object in mind. There fa no real goal 
which tfiey are pursuing. They do not even pick out the clu« which the 
author has written into the material to help with the setting of purposes 
and directions. 

Studente of thfa type cannot pick up a piece of material, 'ook it over. 
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decide what they might expect to get from it, and then read it in the 
most suitable way. Instead, they go ahead aimlessly, using whatever 
approaches and techniques come most easily to them. They are not really 
readers in the true sense of tile word 

lV)o many evaluations are made in artificial rather than normal, every- 
day,-practical situatidns. The art^^^ 

tion- ori the individuars mode :of operation in his d For 
^ zipftt-ais^Ij of Mt^rc^ ^ 
be^cvaluatcd^:^ ^ >^ r ; : i ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ~ 

Methods' ojBvdu^^ "y- ^ v ^ ?^ 
r V^neri^mcaris can bc us^^ 
fonnaJvand i^^^ 
d^ould tfe ma^e raridir^^ 
Evdy avMable means s^^ 
cffcdivencffi ot^e ;p^ 

The fim^ t^^^ 
stiicture^d test"6f5Som(^^^ 
Various tyjpd of tcsts^cxist^^^^^ 

evaluation. Possibly the most widely quoted (and the least effcc^^ 
leading to irripiwdments f 

achYcvemeht t«t. Mari^ of these are available for iisc at; the^^condary 
IcveirCayis (4), Ecnndn (7) , andp^otficrs n(^y te^ evaluated many 
thcse^csts ana tiieir uSe in schools. Bote 

in the use of e5cisting tests have been r<cognh«d.^S have also been 

made for better inteiprc^^ con- 
stniction to meet the needs of the school. 

Several- things mmt be kept m-min^^ tests 
of reading achievement. First, they arc designed for group administration 
and comparisons between groups or oi m individuar with a group. They 
are not designed, even those whidh puiport to be diagnc^tic, to^ve a full 
analysis of tiie individuars competence and performance in all facets of 
reading. In the diagnc^c tests, not all skills, abilities and attitudes can 
be measured and those which are measured often are tapped by only a 
very limited number of items. Smith and Dechant (10) have stated that 
"for effective diagnosis; the teacher must rely on his otecrvations of the 
child and his reading skills and deficiendcs." (p. 431) 

Second, tiic reliability data quoted in the manual for a standardized 
test are, in virtually all instances, reliability figures for group results, not 
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for individual performance. Tliis means that there is no guarantee tfiat a 
particular individual will earn a comparable scoie on a second administra- 
tion of this t)^ of test. Many factors may influence the level of operation 
of a student on a test that he takes at a particular time unaer specific 
circumstances. An extreme case df cJ^ in performance nuiy make the 
point that one tttt sk»rc (^^ of 
die child^ "true" Icvd of functibnirig. Wap^ 
\t^^a pail^^ 
lie jscorc^l 1^ 
sunmier prp^am for^^^^ 
theJfetjw^fj^^ 

pictme of^ha^h^^ 
^d wprkcdjqmte well.vl^^ 
Am if h^ b&n 
mprpvementiinrgenci^ lea^ 

t6_ the test atuatioii stfter cerj^ hjid 
h^en removed; JSflfercnce itf^ 

cc^ye adminjstr^ change in any 

siKicific individuals ^ 

TTiird, littlc^^^^ only 
scenes are comidered.. Too often^idy is attained. In fact, many 

hig^ schoob att^pt to aB^atc t^^^ 

by having the stahdardiwd t<^scored du^^ of the classroom. 

In all too niany cases, the 

or the pn)file which results fhm^ffi^^ to die 

teacher in tcnm of infcwn^ helpful in planning 

subsequent instruction. Peiiiaps some eixors in scoring arc eliminated in 
this way, but the losses seem to offset &e potential g^ns. Fourth, the tests 
which arc dcdgned for particuku age or gnide r^mges are not always 
appropriate for the students within this group. If a child is unable to 
handle the test designed for his^irade level, nothing is discovered which 
was not Imown before the test was j^ven. The results simply say that he 
canndf read well enough to handle this material. The teacher undoubtedly 
knew this beforehand. At the^Jther extreme is the chfld for whom the 
whole test is much too easy^ His abilities arc far above the range which 
the test covers. Again, the information gained through the administration 
of the test was ahcady available— he is a better reader than those Usually 
encountered at this age or grade level. How far his abilities extend or 
what higgler Icvd needs he might have remain a mystery. Only through 
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differentiation of testing, as well as differentiation of mstruction can this 
weakness be overcome. \^ 

Many of the same elements would be in operation in structured tests of 
other types. Teacher-made tests frequently ^e no more revealing, more 
reliable, or more suited to the individual than are the standardized ones. 
If these are to be really helpful in evaluating the rcadi^ pcrformafnce of 
the students, they nnust be designed to do a thorough and pointed j job 
which will really revcal^t 

beings tested; ' \ ' - - - - y 

Testing devices such as the i 
strticturcd .tcste, but ones which itie^^^ 

than cpmpanng with norms; On^ either ah individual or a group b 
inventories-can serve a useful ^function in appraisal; of reading ability. 
Much, however, depends on the cornpefence o^ 

who is administering She inventory^ ^^^^ of information -which 

can be obtiinedvis/liniited by the observational pp\yers of Vthe te^cr^^^ 

The basic patteni of the in 
tiqns for oral and: silent reading^ with thdrbugh^c^^^ oh 
all of the material. As the reading is dohe^an laccuiatc rccord:^:kept of 
the performance and die responses to questions which ?st asked .Reading 
is done in a purposeful situation and ayanety of ^pcs of sldlls and^^^^^ 
is tapped. Determination of thedinstructional: and independent reading 
levels is made in terms of certain definite critieri a wWch have been estab- 
lidied. Analysis of specific responses providtt^a opportunity for actuaUy 
evaluating the indiN^duaPs ability to handle specific skills and abilities- 

Vairious reading jnventories have been developed and are available for 
use (1, 2f 3, 9, 11) . Discussions of their use- arc also available. Probably 
most useful to the regular classroom teacher in the secondary school, how- 
' ever, is the modification of informal inventories for classroom evaluation. 
The science teacher is most concerned about the performance of his pupils 
with science materials- The social stucUes tcacheris concerned about the 
handling of other materials and certain skills which are particularly appli- 
cable in his field. The best measurement of these will come if materials 
comparable to those used for instruction in the particular area are used 
in the evaluation process. Group inventories can be constructed to meet 
these needs. (2,5, 6) 

Diagnostic Teaching 
It has been said repeatedly that all good teaching must be diagnostic 
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in nature. Effective evaluation of the high school reading program is 
particularly dependent on the presence of diagnostic steps as an integral 
part of the instructional program. It is through this means that the real 
job of evaluation in the area of application of skills and self-direction must 
be done. The diagnostic side of teaching must encompa^' not only the 
directly instructional situations, but also the independent activities which 
the child carries on as a part of the teaching-lcamingiprdgram. 
-The t^^^ 

evaluate if He is to bevpipficientyn ti^ of appraisal. HSj^^^^ 
of >vhat is involved in dbin^^^^^ 

ary of his evaJuation. Only as heCunderstahds the varipOs skilis, abiUtics^^ 
and attitudes which areympo^^ an 
essential pj&t of his teaching. - 

Only as ey^uation: h^corhcs ian integ of the instructional pro- 

gram,: cairied on in each classroo^^ 

be reaUzed..Formal testing must b^ic^ly^^te only a supplement 

to the systematic observations of the teachen 

Conclusions 

Three questions were pc^d as baac ones to guide the evaluative aspect 
of high school reading pro-ams. Th^ were related to the individuals 
rate of progress in terms of his capacity for acliievemcnt, his overall devel- 
opment, and the contributions of all staff members to the eflFectiveness of 
the instructional program. It has been proposd that^diagnostic teaching, 
based on thorough understanding of the reading process aiid reading 
abiUtics, is the foundation of good evaluation. Structured tests of various 
typ|s can be used for screening, group comparison, individual and group 
diagnosis. • 

iJxA^ each teacher who works with a child is aware of his specific 
assets and liabilities in the area of reading, evaluation cannot be said to 
be complete. Unless the results of the evaluation result in changes in the 
instructional program, desired changes in reading performance are not apt 
to occur. Unless desired changes in reading perfonnance do take place, 
the reading prograi^ of the school cannot be considered satisfactory. 

Finally, it seems fair to say that evaluating the high school reading 
program cannot be done apart from the rest of the program. Instead, it 
must be accomplished with lull attention to the aims of the total school 
T)rogram. There must be recognition of the fact that a good program in 
any content area demands a good reading program if the students are to be 
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able to function adequatdy. The reading program and evaluation of it 
must involve all pupils, all teachers, all subject matter fields. It is a con- 
tinuing program which has much growing yet to do. 

.-«=•- - - -- 
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Discussion . ^ 

Dr. Shafer^ I think itV interesting to note ^t^^^ between this 

paper and others; part^ 

by Professor Johnson^at we r^lly^do notjiave the te^ts adequa^^^^ measure- 
reading at Higher levels p^^^^^^ 

the l^^evnfithe subjecf^fe^^ drawing^f<^n,tl^ 
structures of Aose fields. We can'tcpStruc^^ twtVto measure the abilities untif 
we know what the abilitieslare. define these for ^ 

literature. We need somethirig^^^^^ fields and a concern for in^ 

structional procedures to follow from this. 

SR.^JuLnTA: TTie eniphasis give^^ pupil's self-direction in reading, 

I think, is a pqJ„^ jj^g^^g Q^gj^^^^^^ seriously. Many times stu- 

dents are able to attain the skill that we expect in riding, but it is not a 
functionii^ skill. - \ ^ ^ 

The student may come out widi a rather good rating on a standardized 
test, of at least up to grade level; Kdwever, his functioning in actual situations 
in: which he needs a complete understanding of the material is not that high. 

Dr. Robinson: Dr. Johnson discussed two different evaluations. One is 
the evaluation of the reading program; and the other is evaluation of student 
progress. I would like to point up the importance of evaluating the total read- 
ing program in the school in and through and related to pupil progress.' We 
have talked since yesterday about the necessity to have all teachers participat- 
ing in tKe reading program. We need to look for this in evaluating the school 
program. How much participation is there? Is it active; is it middle level; is 
it passive? 

Eva'-^^ion implies measurement or rating against some kind of standard. 
If we're ,oing to assess growth, we need to ask, against what? I noted numerous 
references lo adequate; quick growth; rather quick progress. I think we have 
to ask: What are our needs? Adequate to what? We must avoid vague gen- 
eralizations. Each school is going to have to answer specifically these questions 
when it decides to evaluate the program or pupil progress; or, preferably, as 
they relate to each other. 



J, Wesley Sghneyer 
University of Pennsylvania 
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'J^HIS paper does no>puiportjto be m exhaustive review, but attempts 

to c^caniihe the nat^^ 
research at Ae secondary school 5level^^ at tfie elementary aiid 

coUege levels is also irid^ 
for riding in the junioir ahd: 

lit a discussion ofytrencb based on sample of reading r^arch taken in 
1945, 1950, arid'l955, Smith (29) noted "a dearth of research on read- 
ing in high schools. Ihduding all articles^amp^ cqit 
concerned dexnentiuy school children, 13 per cent, school pupils, 
and 26 per cent, college studenteV' The subs^ 

have not greatly amended the paucity of research at the secondary levd; 
0.ut of some 500 referenci^ in the smnual summaries of reading research 
contained in the February issues of the /^urn^oof Research 
for 1960 through 1963, app'oxinwtdy 16 p«r cait of the studies leported 
involved secondary sdioolstuden^. If the approximately 500 items had 
been reduced to only those^reports which were exahiples of rigorous re- 
search procedures and methbdolo^, the percentage might have been still 
smaller. 

In a critical review of reading investigations published between 1940 
and 1950, Scott (28) describes thdr major characteristics as "volumin- 
ous," "fragmentary and unrelated," "practical rather than theoretical," 
"oriented toward content, methods and mechanics," "varied in quality," 
and "varied as to importance." He adds that the ^^most tantalizing and 
stimulating characteristic of reading research findings is thdr inconclusive- 
ness." While to a certain extent, these same characteristics continue to 
describe some of the research produced from the ensuing period to the 
present^ an increasing proportion of the studies now being published are 
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more thoughtfully planned, more carefully controlled, more .rigorously 
analyzed, and more soundly evaluated. One can be encouraged .with 
Scott, who concluded: "With proper tending, pruning and thinning,'' the 
forest of research in reading "can be greatly enhanced in value.'' This 
paper represents one attempt to "tend, prune and thin" reading research 
at the secondary level and to emphasize pertinent issues which still need 
further investigation. 

Reading research has covered a wide range of problems. However, 
certain areas appear .to have been more widely and carefully investigated 
than others, and to contain problems which appear to be more significant 
and urgent at the present time. The following areas will be considered in 
this report: (1) Identification and Measurement of Reading Skills; (2) 
Effects of Reading Improvement Upon Aptitude Test Scores; (3) Self- 
Directed Teaching of Reading Skills. 

Identification and Measurement of Reading Skills 

A review of the literature on reading research at the secondary level, 
including reports of reading research as well as critical appraisals of read- 
ing research, reveals a renewed interest in the fundamental nature of the 
reading proce^. Strang (31) and Scott (28) in their critical reactions 
to reading research-raise serious questions concerning our present under- 
standing of the dynamics of the reading process. 

Strang, for example, suggests that an understanding of "the dynamic 
process by which individuals of different ages, mental abilities, interests, 
and backgrounds actually comprehend^and interpret what they read" is 
prerequisite to test construction and the improvement of reading instruc 
tion. Such questions as "What is the nature of comprehension?" and 
"How does the reader actually achieve adequate comprehension?" are 
basic to an understanding, of the reading process! Similar questions per- 
taining to the nature. of and measurement of vocabulary and speed of 
reading are also fundamental to the understanding / the reading process. 
The following sections of the paper will consider a lew of the basic issues 
and will review some of the pertinent research. 

Comprehension 

Lennon (18) notes that an examination of readmg tests reveals some 
seventy or eighty reading skills which appear to be individually identified 
and measured. However, as he suggests, it is one thing to pi^epare exten- 
sive lists of components^ of the sileat reading process, and quite another 
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thing to device true measures of these specific skills which arc not actually 
measures of a more general or global ^ding ability. (18:327) 

Factor analysis was one of the earlia approaches to tlie problem of 
identifying measurable components of the reading process. Probably the 
best known of this type of study was Davis' (6) attempt to identify some 
of the basic factors in reading comprehension and to devise a means of 
measuring them. Davis employed nine skills of reading comprehension 
which he had derived from the literature. Tests based, on these skills were 
administered to college freshmen. A factor analysis of the test results 
disclosed nine 'factors corresponding to the original ^nine postulated by 
Davis, six ol these clearly significant. Two of these factors, word knowl- 
edge and reasoning 4n reading, were found to account for 89 per cent of 
the Variance. 

Using a different method of factor analysis, Thurstone (34) reanalyzed 
Davis* data,>nd reported that only a single factor of "reading, ability" 
could account for the obtained correlations. Later studies by Conant (5), 
Derrick (7), Harris (13), and Hunt (14) furnished additional support 
for the theory that a single general factor appears to underly most reading, 
comprehension. Apparently a factor of general verbal ability or knowledge 
of word meanings (highly correlated with measures of verbal intelligence) 
accounts for most of what is actually measured in comprehension tests. At = 
most only one or two other comprehension factors (such as,***seeing rela- 
tionships among ideas**) appear to have been identified as being "meas- 
urable.** Lennon (18) and Jenkinson (16) have suggested that reading 
comprehension at the high school and college level may consist of a com- 
plex of interrelated and independent skills that cannot be measured indi- 
vidually by previously tried statistical techniques. " 

Strang (31) has pointed out that factor analysis cannot be depended 
upon to discover new factors in reading comprehension, but that this pro- 
cedure only rearranges previously identified factors into new patterns. 
Fresh approaches to the problem of measuring comprehension must be 
made if we are to obtain new insights into the process through which- the 
individual reader reconstructs tlie meanings of an author from printed 
materials. 

In a discussion of new methods for measuring comprehension. Gray 
(12) suggested the possibilities of retrospective and introspective techniques 
as tools for furthering our knowledge of the comprehension process. One 
such investigation employing these techniques was conducted by Piekarz 
(24) using sixth grade children. Piekarz was concerned with the process 
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of^fcading itseU — particularly "how meaning is derived from the printed 
page . . . and what factors influence the way pupils interpret reading 
materials." (24:303) The subjects of the experiment were twenty-two 
pupils with better-than-average reading ability and intelligence. The 
pupils were asked to read a selection about parent-child relationships. The 
selection was read first silently, and then orally in short units while the 
pupil verfcalized his thoughts. Each pupil was then asked thirty questions 
about the material which he answered orally, explaining his reasoning 
processes where necessary. 

An analysis of the verbal responses of the pupils who made the highest 
comprehension scores showed that these pupils made a greater variety and 
number of responses which were more evenly divided over three areas of 
comprehension : literal meanings, impUed meanings, and a critical evalua- 
tion. These high level readers tended to remain objective and impi sonal, 
to enrich the author's meaning from their own experience background, to 
restrict their answers to the text material, and to employ personal illustra- 
tions only to prove a point. They were able to control their own personal 
reactions even though these were strong, and they were able to distinguish 
between their own opinions and those of the author. 

The lower level readers limited their answers almost entirely to literal 
meanings, and had difficulty in maintaining an objective attitude. It was 
hard for the low level readers to separate their own opinions from the 
author's, and they tended to base their evaluations on an emotional plane 
rather than upon an intellectual one. 

This investigation explored new possibilities for evaluating comprehen- 
sion through introspection and retrospection. However, this exploration 
was based upon certain concepts of reading comprehension which had 
been suggested by expert opinion or by factor analysis studies. That is, 
while this study represented a forward' step in terms of utilizing rather 
untried procedures, it did so within a traditional frame of reference. It 
still remained for other investigators to penetrate in greater depth the 
actual intellectual processes which are involved in reading comprehension. 

Jenkinson (16) undertook such a study using a cloze test rather than 
a scries of questions as a means of evaluating the reader's comprehension 
of a passage. The cloze test is similar to an extended completion test in 
which a series of blanks occur within a reading passage at regular prede- 
termined intervals. The reader is asked to supply the precise word which 
the author intended. 

The subjects of the study were 210 high school students in grades ten. 
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eleven and twelve. The students were presented with three types of cloze 
tests. The first was based on allegorical material, the second on, descriptive- 
metaphorical material, and the third on material of an ironical nature. On 
the basis of the cloze tests results, twenty-four students were selected for 
further interviewing. Twelve of these were students with high cloze scores 
and twelve had obtained low, scores* During the interview, each student 
was asked to complete again two of the cloze passages that he had. com- 
pleted previously and to explain as fully as possible the reasons for his 
insertions as he went along* Following this, each student took another 
cloze test that he had never seen before and again verbalized the reason 
for each of his responses. 

The Tcspohscs of each student were then analyzed and a classification 
* scneme consisting of three categories was devised. The firet category, 
labeled "structure," was concerned with the basic elements of language, 
and the manner in which this controlled the subjects' selection of words 
to insert in the cloze parage* The "jsemantic** category included responses 
involving ways in which the subject obtained meaning from the passage. 
The final category "approach" dealt with the method by which the reader ^ 
attempted to derive meaning from the passage. These three categories 
were furth'ir subdivided to include a number of separate elements. 

The results of this study demonstrated,- among other things, that high 
scorers on the cloze tests (those who had supplied the greatest number of 
correct words in the blanks) tendtu to relate more ideas. The high scores 
had a better understanding of language structure and made more frequent 
use of grammatical and syntatical clues to meaning than did the low 
scorers. The high scorers also showed a more active role in interpreting 
the author*s ideas according to the author's own words rather than sub- 
stituting the reader's subjective ideas from his own experience. The low 
scorers, on the other hand, tended to verbalize fewer ideas, many of which 
were irrelevant and concerned purely with personal reminiscences* Jen- 
kinson concluded that there were "observable and classifiable differences 
in the introspective and retrospective verbalizations of those who make 
high scores on the *cloze' test and those- who make low scores." (16) 

It is worthwhile to note here an interesting point concerning the rela- 
tionship between knowkdge of language structure and comprehension,- 
which was referred to above in Jenkinson's study. In two investigations of 
this problem at the high school level using objective measures of gram- 
matical structure, O'Donnell (22) and Strom (32), found little relation- 
ship between knowledge of grammar and syntax and reading comprehen- 
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sion. O'Donncll used both a self-made test of language structure, and a 
standardized test of grammar. He found only moderate correlations (.44 
to .46) between these tests and level of comprehension as measured by 
the Cooperative English Test, Reading Comprehension. Strom also in- 
vestigated the relationship between the ability to comprehend materials of 
a literary or informative "nature^ and the ability to analyze grammar and 
syntax of sentences. The subjects of the study were 327 tenth grade stu- 
dents selected from ten public and private schools in eight states. The 
students were tested on vocabulary, comprehension, and knowledge of 
grammar and syntax in sentences making up ten passages. 

An analysis of the data revealed a correlation of .57 between compre- 
hension and knowledge of grammar for the public school students and a 
correlation of .39 for the private school students. Strom concluded that 
there was little relationship between knowledge of grammar and compre- 
hension ability as measured by the instruments used in the experiment. 
Strom also noted however, that in a group of four experimental classes 
there was a marked relationship between the two factors studied. She 
suggested that the difference in the findings might be explained in the 
way grammar was taught. In the groups where there was little correlation 
between comprehension and grammar, the traditional method of teaching 
grammar was followed. But, in the experimental classes, grammar was 
taught according to a program developed by linguistic specialists. Stipm 
suggests that the emphasis in the newer approaches to grammar may make 
the relationship of grammar and reading clearer to the student. 

In contrast to the studies of Strom and O'Donnell, Jenkinson (16) 
found that her high scorets made significant use of knowledge of grammar 
and syntax in Unlocking meaning from reading passages as revealed by 
their responses on the cloze test. One explanation for the significant differ- 
ence of Jenlanson's findings may be the greater sensitivity of the cloze test 
in allowing the students an opportunity to explore the relationships of 
language structure to their understanding. Their use of grammar and 
syntax clues as aids to comprehension may have been more obvious to 
them as they verbalized their responses to the cloze test. A second explan- 
ation for the difference may be that Jenkinson's study compared high 
comprehenders with low comprehenders and perhaps the difference in 
findings was due to differences in verbal inteDigence or verbal ability 
between the two groups. In the studies by Strom and O'Donnell perhaps 
the difference between good and poor comprehenders was not as evident. 
Whatever the explanation of the differences, further explorations of the 
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relationship between knowledge of granunar and syntax as aids to com- 
prehension involving actual reading situations would appear to be fruitful 
sources for further investigation. 

Jenkinson abo studied relationships between cloze test scores and 
objective scores on standardized reading tests. Based on scores obtained 
from tiie Cooperative English Test, Test C2: Reading Comprehension, 
she found a correlation of .78 between cloze scores and vocabulary, and 
a correlation of .73 between cloze scores and level of comprehension. 
Tliesc correlations, both significant at the ,01 level, are as high as tiie 
reliability coefficients for many silent reading tests. 

In anotiier investigation using the cloze test, Rankin (26) found tiiat 
cloze scores based on deletions of nouns and verbs from a passage pro- 
duced lower correlations witii group tests of intelligence than did cloze 
scores based on deletions of words at regular intervals regardless of tiie 
part of speech. He also noted tiie possibility of using pre-cloze tests (those 
administered before the actual reading of the complete passage) as a 
means of evaluating a reader's previous knowledge of a subject. This test 
score could tiien be compared with a post-cloze test score (taken after tiie 
reading of the completed passage) ; tiie difference indicating the actual 
comprehension of the passage, free of tiie influence of previous information. 
Thus, tiie cloze procedure, originally devised by Taylor (33) as a measure 
■ of "information," may prove to be a promising tool for exploring tiie 
nature of reading comprehension and the manner in which individual 
readers may arrive at effective comprehension. 

Another matter that recent research has illuminated concerns the va- 
lidity of multiple-choice techniques in the measurement of reading com- 
prehension. Preston (25) investigated tiie ability of entering freshmen at 
tiie college level to respond correctiy to multiple-choice items in a stand- 
ardized reading comprehension test without having previously read tiie 
reading passages from which the test items were taken. A group of 128 
students took a passageless test based on the first thirty comprehension 
items of tiie Cooperative English- T^, Test C2: Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Form R. The subjects were asked to select the best response to each 
item based on their experience in dealing with such multiple-choice tests. 
Analysis of test results revealed that the subjects "were able recognize 
correct answers without reading the passages on which the questions are 
based." The author suggests "that by . . . intuitive analysis, learned 
through years of experience in taking tests and. practicing on comprehen- 
sion exercises, the student acquires test 'wisdom'." 
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Further substantiation of this phenomenon was offered by Vcmon (36) 
in a penetrating investigation of tHe components of comprehension and 
a comparison of the effects of essay.-type questions versus multiple-choice 
questions in the measurement of reading comprehension. The subjects 
were groups of American and British college students who took a series 
of eleven tests to measure various aspects of reading. One of his findings 
indicated that American students obtained superior results on compre- 
hension tests involving multiple-choice items. The scores of the British 
students on these same tests were initially lower, but tended to improve 
with succeeding administrations of different multiple-choice tests. Vernon 
notes that the significant improvement of the British students following 
practice on the multiple-choice type tests "illustrates the importance of 
facility of sophistication at such tests." 

Vernon also compared the- results of comprehension tests in which 
understanding was based upon questions answered after the reading 
of the parage without reference to the content, with the more conventional 
procedure which permits rereading during the answering of the questions. 
Vernon reported that the former type of test "appeared to measure a 
somewhat different ability fromjthe conventional immediate comprehension 
test and it was found to be considerably more valid ... in predicting 
academic achievement." 

Kingston (17) has observed about reading survey tests, "other than 
technical refinements in the instruments themselves, there has been little 
advancement in the past forty years." TTiere is a need for reading 
researchers to re-examine current concepts of reading comprehension and 
to experiment with new methods for its measurement. The cloze procedure 
is one of the methods which appears to offer promise as a new diagnostic 
tool. For example, a comprehension test might be constructed consisting 
of cloze passages of varying types of content. In some of the passages 
just words relating to basic concepts in the content may be deleted. In 
other passages the deletions may consist of words which provide clues to 
relationships among the ideas. A comparison of scores on the two types 
of passages might offer clues as to a student^s competency in dealing with 
these two. aspects of comprehension. 

Vocabulary 

Although fewer studies were concerned with the problems of vocabulary 
measurement, questions concerning measurement aspects in this area 
were also raised* 
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Hurlburt (15) investigated the comparison of "the active or writing 
and speaking vocabulary with the latent or reading vocabulary of high 
. school students." She constructed tests containing multiple-choice items 
measuring recognition and tests containing completion items measuring 
recall. Separate items involved nouns, verbs and adjectives. The subjects 
were 192 ninth graders and 210 eleventh graders. Each student took 
two forms of each type of test with the rccaU-complcdon form taken 
prior to the recognition multipIe<hoice form. The results indicated that 
the average student in grades nine and eleven was able to recall and 
write 45 per cent of all words he was able^to recognize correctly, 60 
per cent of the nouns he was able to recognize, 42 per cent of the verbs, 
and 32 per cent of the adjectives. The investigator concluded that the 
two types of tests "have only a limited number of factors in common." 

Dolch and Leeds (9) posed the question: "How well do existing 
vocabulary tests measure children's knowledge of word meaning?'' 
They compared the total number ,of words in five vocabulary tests to 
determine the extent to which these words were included in a widely 
used school dictionary. They reported that the percentage of the various 
parts of speech found in 3ie vocabulary tests was about the same as the 
sample of words from the dictionary. 

But, even more important, Dolch and Leeds found that the word 
accepted as the right answer in scoring the vocabulary tests was "almost 
universally * . . the first oi; most common definition" for each word. They 
discovered that other derived meanings of the word, homonyms, and 
figurative meanings^ were seldom included as appropriate choices. The 
authors raised serious questions about the adequacy of many vocabulary 
tests for providing true measures of a student's meaning vocabulary. 
They suggested that vocabulary tests should measure how much students 
actually know about a word's meanings, rather than the fact that they 
recognize "a meaning'Vfor the word. As Hurlburt (15) noted in the 
study previously cited, a student may recognize the correct meaning 
for a word from a multiple-choice selection, but not really be able to 
recall the word for use in his own writing. 

In line with the suggestion by Dolch and Leeds (9) that vocabulary 
tests should measure more than a student's recognition of a single mean- 
ing for a word, Russell (27) completed a very thorough investigation 
of cWIdren's meaning vocabularies in grades four through twelve. The 
subjects of the study included 1,752 children in grades four through 
twelve. Using words from four areas— science, social studies, mathematics. 
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and extracurricular activities — Russell constructed vocabulary tests to 
measure depth of meaning and breadth of meaning. 

The depth of meaning tests were based on items which required children 
to respond to increasingly difficult questions about concepts in mathe- 
matics and science. The results of the two tests indicated that the depth 
of meaning tests did not produce results significantly different from the 
vocabulary subtests of the, California Reading Test. The author con- 
cluded that either the usual vocabulary test is also a measure of depth 
of meaning or that the tests used in the study did not adequately measure 
this area. 

The two tests measuring breadth of vocabulary required the subjects 
to respond to six questions^ of comparable difficulty about certain social 
concepts and to supply the correct wor.d in blanks in sentences in which 
four meanings for each word were required. These two tests had lower 
correlations than other tests with general vocabulary and all vocabulary 
subtests used in the study, Russell concluded that "measures of breadth 
of vocabulary such as these get at word knowledge not measured adequately 
in the usual m'ultipleH:hoice vocabulary test." One other interesting 
conclusion was a tendency for the rate of vocabulary growth in social 
studies, science, and other areas evaluated in the study, to slow down 
at the senior high school level. 

These studies by Russell and Dolch and I^eds seem to point up the 
need for further experimentation in vocabulary test design to com- 
plement those tests currently in use and to provide for a more extensive 
measure of vocabulary than presently permitted by existing instruments. 

Speed 

Research in the measurement of speed of reading is currently concerned 
with several problems. One of these problems is the shift from the con- 
sideration of reading speed as a unitary factor to the consideration of 
reading rate as varying and flexible. 

Students enrolling in a reading course often ask: "How fast should 
I read?*' The implication here is that there is a single optimum speed 
at which all readers should, read all kinds of reading materials for all 
manner of purposes. Many silent reading tests which include a measure 
of speech of reading (such as the Survey Section of the Diagn^'-'ti^ Reading. 
Test), provide only a single measure of reacVng speed bap'^d upon a 
single type of material. 

Important pioneering investigations in the area of flexibility of reading 
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speed have been carried out by Flanagan (11 ), Tinker (35), Carison (3), 
and Lctson (19). In studies utilizing high school students as subjects, 
Flanagan (11) and Tuiker (35) in separate studies concluded that 
relationships between speed and comprehension depend upon the purpose 
of the reading, the difficulty of the material, and the methods of measure- 
ment. Carison (3) was concerned with the problem of whether the 
relationship between speed and comprehension remained constant or 
varied as the nature of the material and the reader's purpose varied. 
From the results of his investigation, Garlson concluded that: "The 
cffcctivcn<css of fast and slow readers as measured by accuracy of com- 
prehension was dependent upon levels of intelligence, purposes for reading, 
levels ^ of difficulty of material, opportunities for referral in answering 
comprehension items, and continuity of context." 

Letson (19) followed" this line of investigation by attempting to 
determine whether the nature of the material or the reader's purpose 
for reading was more important in determining rate of reading. The 
subjects of the study were 601 college freshmen, each of whom was 
given a two part test of reading flexibility*- The first part evaluated 
the reader's flexibility of rate in accordance with the difficulty of the 
material, when the purpose for reading remained constant. The second 
part of the test evaluated the flexibility of rate according to purpose, 
when the difficulty of the material remained constant. 

From the results of bis study, Letson offered the following conclu- 
sions: "(1) Ac difficulty of the material exerts a greater influence on 
rate than db^ the purpose; (2) slowing down to read more difficult 
material is important to good comprehension, but it is not necessary to 
slow down for mastery of the material, provided the difficulty level 
of the material remains -constant. The call to read for mastery appear 
to engender an altertncss above normal, and such a mental set renders 
the reader capable of reading with greater comprehension and speed." (19) 

Building from these research foundations, tests of reading flexibility have 
been developed by Spache (30), Ca.rrillo and Sheldon (4), and Mc- 
Donald (20). 

There has been little consideration ^ven to the problems of whether 
(1) reading flexibility can actually be improved, and (2) if the improve- 
ment can be measured by flexibility tests. One such attempt, however, 
has been reported by Braam (2), Two forms of a reading flexibility test 
devised by the author were administered to seventy-one college-bound 
high school seniors. One form of the test was administered before and 
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the second form at the end of a six-week reading improvement program 
sponsored by the Reading Camp of Syracuse University. The results 
- of the pre-test reading rates when plotted on a graph arc represented 
by a nearly straight line, whereas similar measurements on the post-test 
are represented by lines showing marked peaks and valleys. Based on 
these results, Braam concluded " (1 ) In addition to increasing reading 
rate, it is possible to develop increased flexibility in reading through a 
reading improvement program, (2) Flexibility and increased flexibility 
in reading can be shown by.means_^of instruments such as.the ^flexibility 
test' used here/' (2 : 251 ) 

The research described above appears to indicate that the relationship 
between reading rate and comprehension varies according to the reader's 
purpose and the difficulty of the material, that flexibility can be improved 
through direct teaching, and that this improvement is measurable. 

Effects of Reading Improvement upon Aptitude Test Scores 

Since reading ability appears to play a fairly large role in accounting 
for scores on group tests of intelligence (coitelations between group intelli- ^ 
gencc test scores and reading test scores range from .50 to .80), one 
might postulate that improvement in reading ability would result in 
improvement in IQ scores. The evidence in this area, however, is con- 
flicting. Three studies will be cited to illustrate the nature of the con- 
flicting evidence. 

Barbe (1) provided a group of 51 college students with a twelve- 
week reading improvement program. Each student was given an Otis 
Self-Administering Intelligence Test before and after the program. The 
author reported marked improvement in reading rate \^ath'comprchension 
remaining at a satisfactory level. Barbc rq)orted a mean IQ difference 
of "only an insignificant plus 1.2 points*' between the pre-and post-IQ 
tests. He concluded that the improvement of reading ability does not 
necessarily improve group IQ test scores. 

Contrasting results were found by Pallone (23) and Dobrin (8). 
Pallone provided a group of 100 college-bound high school seniors with 
a developmental reading program for both six-week and six*month 
periods. The students were given the Scholastic Aptitude Test at the 
beginning and at the end of both flie short-term and long-term programs. 
The results showed highly significant growth in the SAT-V scores for 
both the short-term and the long-term programs. Students who completed 
the short-term program made a mean gain of 98 points; those who 
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completed the long-tenn program alone made a mean gain of 109 points. 
The students who completed both the short-term and long-term programs 
made a mean gain of 122 points. Dobrin reported the results of a 
reading improvement program for college-bound high school juniore and 
seniors. Test results demonstrated significant improvement in SAT-V 
scores when the group receiving reading instruction was compared with 
a control -oup not receiving instruction. 

The differences between the results, of Barbe's study and the studies 
of Pallone and Dobrin may be accounted for in two ways: In the first 
place, the programs described in the Pallone and Dobrin studies were 
thorough developmental reading programs which involved instruction 
and practice in a variety of reading situations and in a variety of skill 
areas. The students received instruction to develop vocabulary, com- 
prehension skills, critical reading skills, and flexibility of reading rate. 
The program in the Barbc study does not appear to have been of tMs 
type* In the second place, the students enrolled in the Pallone and^Dobrin 
programs were specifically selected because of inadequate reading per- 
formance. The students in the Barbc study do not appear to have had 
similar reading difficulty. -Gnc might imply that the students in the 
Pallone and Dobrin investigations demonstrated improvement in SAT-V 
scores because they had learned to read more effectively, and therefore, 
to answer correcdy more of the test items after they had completed 
the developmental reading program. The students in the Barbe study, 
on the other hand, may have been able to read the SAT-V test items 
without difficulty before they took the reading course. 

Self'directed Teaching of Reading Skills 

The increasing current interest in programmed learning and teaching 
machines appears to be stimulating interest in individualized or self- 
directed approaches to teaching reading. Two studies will be reported 
here illustrating the research that is currendy available in this area. 

In a, two-part report of an investigation concerning the self-directed 
teaching of reading, Noall (21) discusses first, an individualized reading 
program at the high school level, and second, a comparison of an individ- 
ualized approach to teaching reading with the traditional uniform class 
instruction. 

To investigate the problem of meeting the wide range of reading skills 
existing at the high school level, the author first attempted to devise a 
program of reading instruction that would develop vocabulary, speed, and 
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Study skills such as reading for organization, following directions, thinking 
critically and understanding graphic materials. 

One hundred and fourteen high school students, 70 eleventh graders 
and 44 twelfth graders, were the subjects of the study. Before the experi- 
ment began, students took the following tests: an intelligence test, reading 
and achievement tests, a study skills test, and a critical thinking test. The 
latter three tests were also given at the end of the experiment. The 
materials used in the experiment included the SRA College Prep Labor- 
atory, a unique type of mechanical reading accelerator called the Mahal 
Pacer, and a variety of specially prepared exercises to develop the various 
reading skill areas. 

An individual program, to meet the needs of students as revealed by 
weaknesses on diagnostic reading tcsts=was provided for each student. 
The teacher communicated with the individual student largely through 
the contents of a folder which::contained the specific practice activities 
and directions for proceeding. When analysis of student progress revealed 
certain common needs, small-group instruction was provided. 

Analysis of the post-test results at the conclusion of the experiment 
revealed statistically significant improvement in all areas on the reading 
test, the study skills test, and the critical thinking test. 

In a second part of the experiment, students in a summer school pro- 
gram who volunteered for reading instruction were randomly grouped 
into a class using self-directed procedures or a class using the same 
materials for all students and a uniform teaching approach. The two 
groups were simply told they would be working in different ways, and 
no effect was made to emphasize differences in experimental procedures 
for^ either group* Tests administered before and after the experiment 
included a form of the Wechsler Intelligence Test, the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, the Michigan Speed 
of Reading Test, the Durrell Phonetic Spelling Test, and a visual memory 
test. Analysis of initial scores showed that the groups were fairly evenly 
matched, with no statistically significant differences on nine variables. 

An analysis of the final test results indicated that "bofh groups made 
statistically significant gains on two different reading tests; gains of nearly 
three grade levels after six v^fe^ks of practice " However, the gains between 
the two groups were not statistically significant. The lack of statistically 
significant differences in Noall's study does not obviate the contribution 
of her investigation. This was an important exploratory study describing 
in detail the multi-level materials, the individualized teaching procedures. 
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tTathet'nr'"^f^A°^''"? of continued motivation which confront the 

Search Lr"^^ P"^"^"- -^"^"'^ ^^P°^ ^^^^ 

ZZt . ^""".'/^ °^ '^^^•^ ^Wch certainly warrants 

further cons.derat.on. More investigations of this type are urgently needed. 

Another experiment with self-teaching materials was conducted by 
E.chho z and Barbe (10) to detennine if such an approach could resul 
n the greater learmng and retention of new words. The subjects of the 
^.dy cons.sted of four classes of seventh grade, in two scLls whh 
one expenmental and one control class in each school. The.^ w « no 
^njficant d.fferences between the groups on initial tests of read ng o 
^telhgence. The authors prepared^a series of twenty-word vocabul?, 
tests n three fbms. A speciaUy designed fomboard for easy self-checking 
of the tests was constructed for the experiment. Each test had the same 
veekliuTJh \ r with- difFerent alternate choices. Each 

Z\ ll 1"^ u "'P^^^"^! Sroups were given two tes'ts 

pre-tcst. hen the story was read, and then a second test was taken for 
homework. On the following week the third form of the test was it 
for eva uat.on purpos^ The experimental group was also exposed to 
The e n r --ds and'other vocabulary activities. 

The coi^trol group took only the final test without the exposure to context 
An analys.s of the final results showed that the experir^ental group had 
learned and retained a significantly greater number of words 

These two investigations have coasidered in part the possibilities for 
develop.ng self-d.rected teaching materials in reading insLction ^ey 
repr^ent isolated beginning in the attenipt to individuaUze "ealg' 
nstruct.on at the secondary level. A much greater amount of research 

ortWhi^^^^^^ instruction art 

m/nt J . eflfect.veness should be compared with sound develop- 
mental read.ng programs conducted with larger groups by thoroughly 
well-tramcd read.ng teachere. o r / u uugmy 

Concluding Statement 

Icvd 71"^ °^ ''^"'^""^ '"^^''"^ ^he secondary 

level and also .ncludes reports from the elementary and coUege leveh 
when they bear on certain problems. The main topics cons d fed ler 
represent particular areas of research which the writer believL e ind 
canons of .mportant trends in- reading research at the seconda^^ lev" 
Baied on the rev.ew of research included in this report, the following 
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conclusions might be drawn: 

4. There is a need for revision of current instniments for measuring com- 
prehension, vocabulary, and speed. New formulations or models within which 
to view our conception of the nature of each of these processes are presently 
being evolved. 

2. There is some evidence that under certain conditions a developmental 
reading program may be able to increase the results of verbal-type aptitude 
tests. 

3. Thv;re is little significant evidence at present that individualized reading 
programs at the secondary level are greatly superior to uniform group 
instruction. 

One final observation appears to be relevant. The literature on second- 
ary school reading contains many articles advocating a school-wide devel- 
opmental reading program for all pupils in the junior and senior high 
schools. Yet a review of the reading research at the secondary level did 
not reveal a single well-designed research investigation concerned with 
a developmental reading program involvingv all members of a secondary 
school facuky in a cooperative effort. Research into the nature, values, 
problems, and methods of such an approach is sorely needed at this time. 
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Discussion 

Dr. Robinson: I think that in^the time available Dr. Schncyer has done 
an excellent job in fleeting and discussing the materials. Of couree, any of us 
might make different selections or different reactions; AH I can say is that his 
conclusions from what he covered are excellent. * 

Dr. Shafer: I'm interested in the last conclusion, of course; that, although 
we have been talking for thezpast two days about cooperative programs between 
subject specialists and reading specialists, we need to design and research these 
prograhisin a much more comprehensive way. 

Once again we have heard; as in several of the papere presented, the call 
for a new conception of reading comprehension; a new model in which to 
view what happens when^a student reads at higgler levels of comprehension: 

Sr. JuLrrrA: There are more problems in the area of reading than in other 
areas because of the intangibility of factors involved in thinking. We should 
try to think along the lines of evaluating thinking abilities. 

Dr. Schneyer: I just want to conunent very briefly to be sure I didn*t 
give the wrong, impression. When I pointed out the limitations of measure- 
ment in comprehension, I was not concluding that the specific skills in com- 
prehension which we had discussed in other sessions are not necessary and 
need not be taugHt. Tm simply pointing out that the measurement of these 
separate skills is extremely difficult. 
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